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A QUEEN’S DAUGHTER. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


| bee the shadow making moan, 
Broken-hearted for her own, 
Not the purple of the throne 

Nor the splendor of. her lot 
Softens grief for life laid waste, 
Takes from loss the bitter taste, 
Blots the writing death hath traced, 

That the man she loved is not. 


Like a peasant born she weeps, 
Like a peasant vigil keeps, 
Or, from very anguish, sleeps 
In the Jong and lonesome night. 
Like the humblest, thinking back 
To her girlhood’s shining track, 
Sees that gold against this black, 
Srave and luminous and bright. 


Heaven help thee, widowed heart! 
Heaven stoop to take thy part, 
Soothe the wounds that ache and smart, 
Guide thee down the rugged years! 
And, as in the lowliest gate, 
Comforting the desolate, 
Angels in thy palace wait, 
Bringing thee surcease of tears. 


“A family where Harper's Youne Peopre is read 
, 


wil ehter, happier, and better for its weekly 


ll be 
visits,"— Boston Journal. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iniustraten Werkiy ror Boys anp Gie.s. 


The leading feature of the current number of 
this charming juvenile is one of Howarp Pytr’s 
popu lar fairy tales, entitled “ The Three For- 
tunes,” with five illustrations by the author. These 
tales easily take rank with the best of Hans Curis- 
TIAN ANDERSEN and the brothers Grimm. 

A most seasonable article full of practical hints 
is the first of three written by the Commodore of 
the New York Canoe Club on “ Safe Sail-Boats 
for Boys.” 

” An illustrated article on the “ Emperor and 
Crown-Prince of Germany” will be eagerlyrread 
just now, 

Greorce Makepeace TowLe writes most en/er- 
tainingly of “ Humphry Davy and the Safety- 
Lamp.” 

Frank Dempster SaermMan contributes one of 
his exquisite bits of verse, entitled “ Blossoms,” and 
in every respect the paper continues to maintain its 
high standard of excellence. 


SurscripTiIon Pricr, $200 per Yrar. 


A specimen copy of Harrer’s Younc Propie 
will be sent on application. 


Number 1646 of Harvrr's WEEKLY. published 
on July 3d, wi l contain the first eustalment of a 
new serial story by H. Riper Haeearon, entitled 


“OOLONELs QUARITCH, V. C.” 
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WALTER BESANT’S NEW STORY. 


A new serial story, brilliantly illustrated and 
full of thrilling interest, entitled 


“FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM,” 


by the fascinating novelist Water Besant, author 
of “ The Children of Gideon,” “ Dorothy Fors- 
ter,” “ The Chaplain of the Fleet,” ete., etc., will be 
bequn in the number of Hanper’s Bazar published 
July 6th, 1888. 


WOMEN’S SHARE IN THE 
FOURTH. 

T is an inconspicuous part that women 

have to play in the celebration of our 
great national holiday. Now and then, al- 
though but rarely, some young woman, pe- 
culiarly fit either on account of her personal 
beauty or her commanding voice, is chosen 
to read the Declaration of Independence in 
the hall or church of a country town, and 
vow and then local gayeties brighten the 
day with processions, in which the prettier 
maidens of the town take characters and 
put on fancy dresses, and are carried through 
the streets, to the great detriment of their 
complexions, on wagons gayly trimmed with 
flowers and green, while the elder and less 
pretty maids and others, who have designed 
the groups, arranged them, gone through 
much bickering and quarrelling between 
them, composed much envy and jealousy, 
and finally despatched them, worn out then 
and weary themselves, too tired for any 
adornment of their own, have taken their 
portion of the day’s doings in remembering 
what pleasure there may have been in the 
associated afternoons and evenings, and in 
watching the train move by, and thinking 
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their own Flora with her horn of plenty, or 
Goddess of Liberty with her flag, or scene 
from a Turkish harem, or couple of Spanish 
dancers, or Night and Morning, as the espe- 
cial group may be, is quite the feature of 
the day. 

But if the part of women in the celebra- 
tion of the day in its public character is 
not brilliant or general, their part in its pri- 
vate celebration is one of the surest things 
in fate. It is the mothers and aunts and 
elder sisters who have this private celebra- 
tion laid out for their delectation.. It is 
they whose hearts are in their mouths for 
days before with the continued purchase of 
torpedoes and fire-crackers, pin-wheels and 
Roman-candles aud Greek-fire, and with 
fears of the surreptitious pistol and toy can- 
non which boys who will be boys are likely 
to have somewhere in reserve. It is they 
who, when the fatal night before the Fourth 
arrives—the night on which the youth of 
America seem to think that liberty and in- 
dependence can have no more worthy com- 
memorative rites than those made by the 
explosion of gunpowder throughout the 
hours of darkness—are kept awake by gun- 
shots and crackers and fish-horns and cries, 
while the male members of the family, whose 
sleep is apt to be deeper, and to whom re- 
volvers and rifles bring no such deadly fear 
as they do to the weaker sisterhood, inex- 
perienced in their use, suffer hardly any dis- 
turbance of their slumbers. It is the mo- 
thers and aunts and elder sisters who lie 
sleepless, watching for the creaking of the 
stairs beneath the boy’s feet as he steals 
down and out to his would-be midnight 
companions to share in the revelry with 
which they are making night hideous. It 
is they who live all day in the constant ap- 
prehension of seeing the treasure of the 
household, the man child, brought home on 

-a shutter, or returning more or less dismem- 
bered, with his tired and torn and terrified 
crew of playmates about him. And it is 
they who, in far too many instances, have 
their worst fears realized, and after hours 
of anxiety have their stormy darlings re- 
stored to them with faces blown full of gun- 
powder, which they must spend hours in in- 
dustriously picking out and washing out, or 
else leave the boy tattooed for life, or re- 
stored, it may be, with an eye ruined, or half 
the fingers of a hand blown off, to mention 
no worse accidents or contingencies arising 
from play with death-dealing material by 
unused hands. And following that, it is 
they who have to prepare bandages and lo- 
tious and dressings, and hang on the doc- 
tor’s words, and lose their sleep, not only for 
that night before, but for many succeeding 

| nights to come, and run and fetch and carry, 
| and wait on the little patient, and suffer 
with his suffering, and ache and burn for 
him, and endure untold anxiety lest he 
should be maimed or marred or deformed for 
lite, while they do anything but bless the 
memory of old JoHN ADAMS, who, it is under- 
stood, tirst recommended to us this powder- 
burning way of rejoicing over our liberties, 
and wonder, if they themselves made the 
laws, whether or not the fire-crackers that 
have burned up great cities would be al- 
lowed to continue the work of conflagration, 
and if murderous and maiming weapons 
would be allowed in the hands of children 
without penalty exacted from their guard- 
jans. 

On the whole, when we think of these 
mothers and aunts and elder sisters, with 
their worrying and waiting and watching 
and long labors of nursing afterward, we 
are sure it will be admitted by the most de- 
manding suffragist thaf women, after all, 
have their full share in the celebration of 
Independence Day. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
A MEEK PLEA FOR OUR SCENERY. 


T is odd enough that our lingering literary co- 
lonialism should be taking the form, here and 
tuere, of a very poor opinion of our national 
scenery itself; it 1s pronounced “ monotonous” 
at all times, and ‘“‘ crude” occasionally. To these 
observers the endless rolly-poly lines of English 
verdure are not monotonous, while “ Helvellyn 
and Catchedicam” are not crude; even the un- 
couth name of the latter sounds doubtless more 
melodious to their ears than those of Wachusett 
or Chocorua, the Cheyenne Mountains or the 
Spanish Peaks. The curious thing about this 
discovery is that it is so recent. When we were 
credited with little else, we were at least allowed 
scenery. People were known to cross the Atlan- 
tic for a look at Niagara. In those days people 
went to Virginia to see the Natural Bridge, and 
Charles Sumner, writing half a century ago to an 
English visitor, begged him on no account to 
leave this continent without visiting Trenton 
Falls, Earlier still, Pére Marest, the Jesuit mis- 
sionary, found a “charming variety” even in Illi- 
nois; Charlevoix described our inland seas; 
Chateaubriand looked in wonder on Niagara, and 
never could get the solemn roar of the primeval 
forests out of his literary style; Hazlitt wrote to 
Charles Lamb in delight over the “lively poetic 
interest” of Crévecceur’s descriptions of Amer- 








ican scenery. Bishop Berkeley, with all his an- 
tecedent enthusiasm for this continent, was “ nev- 
er more agreeably surprised than at the first sight 
of the town [Newport, Rhode Island] and its 
harbor” ; and Moore called his first day at Niag- 
ara an era in his life, and wrote: “The first 
glimpse I had of that wonderful cataract gave 
me a feeling which nothing in this world will ever 
awaken again.” All this was in by-gone days; 
it is only now, when we pass by all the things 
which these travellers saw, in order that we may 
visit the greater wonders of Colorado and Cali- 
fornia and Alaska—it is only now that our critics 
have discovered that all is barren. 

The writer has lately had the curious experi- 
ence of revisiting Kansas after thirty years, and 
finding a treeless prairie transformed into a fer- 
tile garden; a few settlements of impoverished 
and persecuted emigrants expanded into cities 
and public institutions and museums of science 
and art. He left the land along the Missouri 
River tilled by slaves and the water ploughed by 
steam-boats ; he returned to see scarcely a steam- 
boat and nota single slave. A series of vast rail- 
way systems monopolized all travel, and the 
black men who were at work along the road-bed 
were free. But of all the links between the old 
time and the new there was none more curious 
than to take up a volume of collected poems by 
students of the State University, and to find in 
the preface, which the accomplished young pro- 
fessor of English had contributed, a recital of 
these same views in regard to the American land- 
scape, quoted from the professors under whom 
he had studied at the East, followed by a modest 
plea for the right of young poets to be born even 
on the waving prairies of Kansas and in sight of 
the Rocky Mountains. Even in point of geogra- 
phy, it seems, the West has to assert its own 
rights, and the appeal, 


“Strike for your mountains and your fires,” 


has a new meaning when the mountains are the 
Rockies, and the fires are those prairie fires so 
fast yielding to the progress of civilization. And 
judging from the air of the young men and wo- 
men of that university, I think they will more 
readily respond to the courageous counsels of 
their young professor than to the timidity which 
warns them that the very conformation of their 
soil cuts them off from all genius, because it is 
not a little island like Great Britain, or a prom- 
ontory like Greece or Italy. 

And within twenty-four hours of easy railway 
journey for those young students there lies a re- 
gion of beauty so ricly and varied that it might 
well inspire the genius of the world—the moun- 
tain heights of Colorado. Across the rolling 
prairies of Kansas—made bare aud vast seem- 
ingly that they may supply the human race 
with square miles of waving wheat and almost 
illimitable grain—the traveller. presently looks 
forth from his swiftly moving carriage and sees a 
double phantom of beauty in the distance, as he 
draws near the portals of the mountains, There 
is a moment when clouds of pale azure streaked 
with white hang poised on either horizon, so 
delicate that slight atmospheric changes alter- 
nately withdraw and reveal them; so stately that 
they seem like some dawning vision of the Apoc- 
alypse. The Spanish Peaks rise upon the left, 
whose very names convect them with the con- 
quests and the deep accents of a vanished race; 
the Cheyenne Mountains upon the right, so link- 
ed with the memory of one gifted woman that 
they.do not need her lonely grave to identify 
them with her genius. Within those mountains 
what cafions open, carrying the eye upward over 
a thousand feet of sheer height! what glad 
streams shoot downward in successive cataracts 
of long descent! what varied blossoms clamber 
and trail and nestle, with new shades of color— 
richer purples, more delicate yellows, deeper 
pinks than are known in our Eastern wilderness- 
es! The sheer pinnacles and-needles of rock are 
everywhere softened by these graceful and airy 
attendants; and what seem, when separately pho- 
tographed, almost like freaks of nature, take on 
sublimity or grace according to the light which 
falls on them or the mists that drape them. 

Only one who has never looked on them can eall 
them “crude.” To those who find in nature a 
teacher to be lovingly followed, not a slave to be 
regulated and hemmed in, the wondrous scenery 
of the heart of our continent will be what Helen 
Jackson has described it—a source of inspiration 
to coming generations of men. If it has not, 
like the cold grandeurs of the Alps and the 
mellow prettinesses of England, been already put 
into song, so much the better; what we are con- 
cerned with in America is the future, not the past. 
No doubt the quietest and least conspicuous of 
landscapes may be made cl by living among 
them with simple sympathy, as Emerson and Tho- 
reau did with their Concord fields. Wherever 
there is a dry sun-baked plain in Colorado, the 
pity you feel for it is presently quieted by some 
great tuft of brilliant verbena growing luxuriant 
in the sandy soil, or some large, pale, pink poppy, 
an opiate for all depression. Of course we can- 
not all be born with grand landscape at our el- 
bow; but it is tod be furthermore remembered 
that our age has given to Americans the priv- 
ilege of unequalled locomotion, so that we can 
see scenery of unsurpassed variety, from the gla- 
ciers of Alaska to the orange groves of Florida, 
within the limits of our own national domain. How 
hard the great German writers found it to see 
any scenery beyond the Rhine! Goethe did not 
get so fur as Italy until he was nearly forty years 
old, and Jean Paul died at sixty-two without hav- 
ing seen the Alps or the ocean. The wondrous 
centre of our continent is now far more accessible 
than was Niagara to our earlier visitors; nay, 
the writer visited the Cheyenne cafions with less 
expenditure of time and effort than was expend- 
ed in his early youth on a pedestrian journey 
from Boston to the White Mountains. 








W. H. 














CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
XVL—ENTREES. 
Pigeon Cutlets.—Take half a dozen young pi- 


geons, split them down the back, and bone them, 
all but the leg, cutting off the wings at the sec- 
ond joint. Cut each bird in two down the breast; 
trim off all ragged edges, so that each half bird 
has as much as possible the appearance of a 
cutlet, the leg serving for the bone. Sauté these 
cutlets, having seasoned them with pepper and 
salt, for three minutes in hot butter, then put 
them in the oven for five minutes. When done, 
press between two plates till cold. Then mask 
each cutlet with a thick purée of tomatoes and 
mushrooms in which aspie jelly has been mixed, 
equal parts of each, Let them be put on ice to 
stiffen the masking. Roll in fine cracker meal, 
then dip into well-beaten egg, again into the meal, 
and then place them in a sauté pan with very hot 
clarified butter, and cook them a fine golden 
brown. Dish up on a border of mashed potatoes 
browned with grated Parmesan; serve mush- 
rooms in the centre and Spanish sauce all round. 

Pigeons @ la Tartare.—The pigeons should be 
trussed for broiling; flatten well with a rolling- 
pin without breaking the skin, season them with 
pepper and salt, dip into clarified butter, and 
cover with very fine crumbs or cracker meal. 
Broil them carefully, turning often. Make a 
sauce of a scant table-spoonful of finely chopped 
parsley, a shallot, two spoonfuls of pickled gher- 
kins, and a boned anchovy. Mince all finely and 
separately. Squeeze over them the juice of a 
lemon ; add half a table-spoonful of water and 
six of vil, and a little pepper. Mix all very well, 
and just before serving rub in a teaspoonful of 
dry mustard, Put the sauce into the dish, lay 
the pigeons over, and serve. . 

Compote of Ligeons.—For any dish of pigeons 
except roast or broiled, wild birds may be used in 
place of tame. Their flavor is far finer, and if 
not perfectly young, which is the main objection 
to the use of wild birds, the preparation remedies 
the defect. Cut four ounces of lean unsmoked 
bacon ito pieces, and fry five minutes, Split the 
pigeons in half, skewer each half as neatly as 
possible with tiny skewers, so that they will not 
sprawl when dished ; flour and season them light- 
ly, and fry a nice brown on both sides; add one 
small carrot, one small turnip, two sticks of cel- 
ery, one shallot, six mushrooms—all cut small ; 
add a bouquet garni and three gills of rich stock ; 
let them all simmer very slowly in a stewpan for 
one hour, or longer if the birds are not young. 
Simmer together a table-spoonful of flour and one 
of butter; pepper and salt (quantities depend on 
whether the stock be seasoned); stir constantly, 
and when they begin to change color pour a gill 
of brown stock to it, stirring well; remove from 
the fire. Take up the pigeons, strain the gravy, 
then stir in the brown thickening you have made; 
boil up, skim off all fat, then return the birds; 
let them get thoroughly hot, but not boil. Serve 
on a border of mashed potatoes, pour the gravy 
round and over them, and fill the centre with 
pease or spinach. 

Soufflé of Partridges,—Clean and cook two par- 
tridges ; remove the breasts and best of the other 
flesh without skin or sinew. ‘Take two ounces of 
rice cooked till very tender, pound them together 
in a mortar with one ounce of butter and a gill 
and 2 half of glaze melted, a teaspoonful of salt, 
and a sixth of pepper. Pound until the whole 
can be forced through a strainer, then add the 
beaten yolks of four eggs, and last of all the 
whites of two beaten till they will not slip from 
the dish; stir them very lightly into the mixture. 
Pour it into a silver soufflé case, or into a num- 
ber of the small china cases. Bake till it rises, 
and then serve immediately with a tureen of rich 
brown sauce. This soufflé can be made of any 
kind of cold bird or fish, The four eggs are 
given for medium-sized partridges. 

Salmis of Snipe-—Clean and roast lightly six 
snipe, saving the trail. When done let them get 
cold, then cut them up and remove the skin, and 
Jay them in a buttered stewpan; pound the trimn- 
mings and bones in a mortar, and put them into 
a stewpan with two shallots, a clove, a bouquet 
of herbs, and half a pint of claret; let this sim- 
mer until reduced to one-half. Then add three- 
quarters of a pint of Spanish sauce. Let these 
very gently simmer for half an hour, skimming 
frequently; strain through a fine sieve, and re- 
turn to the stewpan. If it is not thick enough 
to coat the spoon, reduce a little more. Pour this 
sauce over the snipe in the sauté pan, and let it 
get hot without boiling; pile the pieces in a pyr- 
amid; meanwhile chop the trail, mix with half the 
quantity of palé de foie gras and a Jittle salt and 
pepper; spread this on crofitons, bake, and use 
them to garnish the snipe. 

Fillets of Teal with Anchovies.—Remove the 
breasts from a pair of teal after they have been 
three parts roasted. Take care to preserve each 
half breast in good shape. Lay these fillets sea- 
soned in a china fire-proof dish which has been 
well buttered and strewed with grated Parmesan ; 
split two anchovies, remove the bone. Wash and 
dry the four halves, lay one on each fillet of teal, 
moisten with a gill of fish stock, sprinkle with 
bread-crumbs and grated Parmesan cheese, lay 
small pieces of butter over, and bake in the oven 
fifteen minutes. The last thing before serving 
squeeze the juice of a lemon over all, 

Rabbits are so little cared for in this country 
that it may seem useless to give recipes for using 
them. There are probably two reasons for the 
low estimate in which rabbit is held here. One, 
that as they are offered in market they are skin- 
ny, miserable animals. Yet there are parts of 
the country where they attain a good size, and a 
fine plump rabbit may compare favorably with 
fowl for many purposes. Indeed, English epi- 
cures use it in preference for mulligatawny. The 
second reason, and probably the one that is the 
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real reason, for the difference in taste is because, 
being so lightly esteemed, no care is ever given 
to the preparation of them. 

On the chance that some reader may feel in- 
clined to test the possibilities of the native rab- 
bit, and its claims to a place in choice cookery, I 
give two or three recipes, each admirable in its 
way. Rabbits should be used quite fresh, and 
cleaned and wiped dry as soon after they are 
killed as possible. 

Grenadines of Rabbit a la Soubise—Take the 
whole backs of two rabbits from the shoulders 
to the thighs, both of which you reject ; cut away 
the ribs and the thin part that forms the stomach, 
leaving only the backbone with solid flesh each 
side; divide this into sections, about two joints 
to each. Lard them, and then braise for one 
hour. Stand them in a circle, and pour over and 
round them a pint of brown Soubise sauce. 

‘illets of Rabbit with Cucumber.—Half roast a 
rabbit, then remove the solid flesh from each side 
the backbone in long fillets. Cut two cucumbers 
and one Bermuda onion in thin slices, salt them, 
and let them drain. Lard the fillets of rabbit, 
season them, and lay them in a stewpan, with a 
pint of white sauce slightly thinned with white 
stock, the cucumber, and the onion. Let them 
simmer for half an hour. Lay the fillets in a 
circle, and put the cucumber and onion in the 
centre, the sauce, which should be thick enough 
to mask them, over the fillets. Fried sippets 
garnish this dish. 

A Civet.—For this dish the dark-fleshed rab- 
bit, or hare, as it is often called, is best. Cut it 
into meat joints; cut half a pound of unsmoked 
bacon into slices, and fry in a saucepan ; then lay 
in the hare, and sauté for fifteen minutes. Pour 
off the fat. Add half a pint of port-wine, a bou- 
quet garni, and a dozen mushrooms, and a little 
pepper and salt; let this simmer gently one hour ; 
then add a pint of brown sauce and twenty but- 
ton onions which have been blanched. Simmer 
for another half-hour. Remove the bouquet, add 
a gill of stewed and strained tomato, half a gill 
of glaze, and a table-spoonful of Chutney. Serve 
in a pyramid, pour the gravy, after it is well 
skimmed, over the whole, and garnish with fried 
crofitons. 

Timbale d’Epinard.—Make some quenelle 
meat of chicken or veal according to directions 
already given,and mix with purée of spinach, 
prepared as follows, until it is a nice green: 
pick and wash some spinach, put it into salted 
boiling water, and boil fast for fifteen minutes, 
Drain and press it, then beat it through a wire 
sieve; return to the saucepan with two ounces of 
butter, pepper, and salt; stir till well mixed. 
Stir a gill of cream to the quenelle meat and 
spinach; when well mixed, butter some dariole 
moulds; nearly fill them. Then dip your finger 
in cold water and press a hole in the centre of 
each to the bottom ; fill it with a purée of ham, 
and then put a coating of quenelle-meat over, 
and steam twenty minutes. 

Purée of ham is prepared as follows: pound 
lean boiled ham in a mortar with some stock that 
has been boiled down to half glaze; rub through 
a wire sieve. If too stiff, moisten with a little 
more glaze. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SEA-SIDE TOILETTES. 


ED, white, and blue, the national colors, pre- 
vail in seaside toilettes. They are used 
singly for the entire costume, or in combinations 
of any two of the colors, in stripes, and there 
are also white serges with plaids or merely cross- 
bars of both red and blue together. The white 
serges of fine quality with stripes or bars of color 
are chosey for morning toilettes at the sea-shore, 
while for afternoon and evening are sheer wool 
erépelines jn cream white, pale blue, yellow, or 
rose-color. Red wools in the brightest poppy 
shades, also the dull copper hues, are in favor for 
dresses for all hours of the day, and are lighten- 
ed by a soft blouse vest of white crépe and ac- 
cordion-pleated panels. Some very dashing gowns 
are imported of wide diagonal red wool with white 
plaid borders, and others, the reverse of this, have 
the ground white with the border in red bars, or 
merely as stripes along the selvage. The finest 
white diagonals have either even stripes of blue 
or red, or else cluster stripes made up of several 
hair lines of different colors. For less showy 
dresses there are shadowy stripes woven diago- 
nally, partly of a color and partly white, giving 
very tasteful effects. 

Navy blue wool dresses made up with a red 
blousé-vest of India silk and red revers are in 
favor for the sea-shore. The red blouse may be 
a separate garment, like those illustrated in Bazar 
No, 26, or it may be merely a full vest front ex- 
tending like a waistcoat to the side seams of the 
dress waist. The blue wool slopes away from 
the throat in jacket shape, and may have a sep- 
arate collar and revers, or else the silk shirt- 
waist is finished with a wide round collar or a 
sailor collar that turns down over the jacket. 
The effect of a puff of the silk about the wrists 
is given to the blue sleeves by drawing the full 
sleeves of the shirt below them, or, if there is a 
waistcoat instead of a shirt, a puff of the silk 
forms the trimming below the blue sleeves, The 
skirt is round and full, with tucks or a border of 
the silk, or else it iz in fine pleats, with short 
apron drapery narrowly edged with a selvage, or 
with narrow ribbon the color of the silk. White 
wool dresses with indigo blue silk blouses or 
waistcoats, and the darkest blue gros grain rib- 
bon edging the pleated skirt and apron, are made 
up fov sea-side resorts. They are of various 
woollens, such as serge, albatross cloth, mousse- 
line de laine, crépeline, chuddah with zigzag 
woven lines, and also of nuns’ veiling. 

The striped flannel dresses for sea-shore and 
mountain have already been described. For af- 
ternoon wear the pretty challis are chosen with 





large red or blue designs that cover well their 
white ground, and are made up with a vest of 
India silk the color of the figures. This vest is 
in the prevailing fashion, with tucks at top and 
a blouse below, and there is a little puff of the 
silk to finish the sleeves below the elbow, or 
just at the wrist. The skirt has a long deep 
over-skirt drapery which nearly conceals the foot, 
and may have some ribbon loopings if the wear- 
er chooses, but it is quite possible to drape these 
skirts so stylishly that they do not need ribbons. 

Yachting jerseys of fine wool, like that illus- 
trated in the Bazar of last week, and English 
blouses of silk or of flannel illustrated the pre- 
vious week, are an important part of the ward- 
robes taken this season to the sea-shore; these 
two garments give fabrics of different thicknesses 
for capricious weather, and when chosen with re- 
gard to the colors of the gowns in the outfit 
they can be changed about with different skirts, 
and give variety without requiring a number of 
dresses, 

White pongee dresses are among the prettiest 
silk gowns taken to the country this season. 
They are made by tailors with honey-combed 
blouses, and draped skirts with honey-combed 
side breadths, or else the skirt is in accordion 
pleats with honey-combing at the top of the front 
and side breadths, The blouses have the honey- 
combing around the shoulders, and the full sleeves 
are honey-combed at the wrists. This honey- 
combing is the smocked pleating described in pre- 
vious numbers of the Bazar. Ecru pongee dresses 
are made in the same way; also China and India 
silks of any solid color—Gobelin blue, navy, 
sky blue, gray, old-rose, scarlet, and also black. 
The écru pongees give the Suéde shade now so 
much in vogue, and are made up in smocked 
blouses, or are tucked at the top, or else simply 
gathered, and are worn with black or brown 
skirts not only of wool and silk, but lace skirts 
also. 

The newest figured India silk dresses brought 
home by fashionable women from late visits to 
Paris have very intricate cashmere designs of 
dark slender palms or arabesques nearly cover- 
ing the light ground, as blue on pale gray or 
Suéde grounds, or else they are white, brown, and 
black on red grounds, very suggestive of the now 
popular red bandannas, the design sometimes 
forming borders, or handkerchief squares, or 
cross stripes graduating narrower toward the top 
on each breadth of the dress skirt. The ban- 
danna red silks are made up with gathered yoke 
waists, belted, with turned-over collar and full 
sleeves, while the skirt has finely pleated flounces 
and pointed draperies, or else there is a lower 
skirt of red silk with insertions of black lace or 
open black embroidery on which the figured silk 
is draped. Another model, giving a most elabo- 
rate effeet, yet almost without drapery, is a com- 
bination of plain and figured silk, the plain part 
of dark clear blue India silk, and the remainder 
a well-covered blue and Suéde palin-leaf pattern 
in cashmere coloring that adds a little red and 
gold in its intricate design. The long, sharply 
pointed waist is of the plain blue silk, with a 
tucked blouse-vest of the figured silk showing 
between full gathered pieces of the plain blue 
that extend from the shoulders to the long point 
with careless grace, their selvages showing plain- 
ly next the vest. The back is like that of a tea 
gown, with three straight breadths gathered to 
the point of the waist-—two blue breadths with a 
figured one in the middle, The front and side 
breadths are tucked below the waist, and draped 
slightly in long apron style over a narrow blue 
pleating at the foot. The loose coat sleeves have 
deep pleated cuffs of the figured silk. It is safe 
to buy the cashmere designs in India silk with a 
view to the dresses of next summer. 

A tennis blazer and hat to match of striped 
flannel or of plain white wool will be useful gar- 
ments in the country, both at the sea-shore and 
in the mountains, These are worn in even 
stripes of white and blue, or red and blue, or red 
and white, by blondes and brunettes alike, and 
there is usually a full round skirt of the same, 
gathered or pleated, and either a belt or sash. 
The wearer then provides herself with some 
white serge blouses, or else dark blue or red, and 
wears them with the striped skirt, and with oth- 
ers that are of plain colors to match the blouse 
or in contrast with it. Five or six dollars buy 
the blazer and hat, and it is an easy matter to 
make the blouse and skirt at home. Similar 
gowns are worn for yachting and boating, and 
there are many more elaborate, with the entire 
dress and jacket of cream white serge, with a 
sailor collar or else Directoire revers and blouse 
of navy blue serge or of blue washing silk, and 
a border of the dark blue around the skirt 
trimmed with many parallel rows of white braid. 
The sailor hat of white straw is trimmed with 


white or blue ribbon put on merely as a band if | 


the wearer has small features that can stand this 
severe style, but others require elaborate trim- 
mings of loops and bows on the left side of the 
crown, or catching the brim up to the back of the 
crown; the high front trimming is discarded for 
all hats that have stiff brims. The sailor hats 
are so inexpensive that young ladies buy them of 
different colors to suit their various gowns, and 
if still more economically inclined, they find that 
an entirely white sailor hat is appropriate with 
dresses of any color. Add to this one large 
round hat of straw or of Brussels net with flow- 
ers all over the crown and a large ribbon bow at 
the back, and the summer millinery is complete. 

White felt hats are a feature of the season, 
and are provided in three or four shapes, viz., the 
Alpine hat with narrow tapering crown indented 
at the top, the low round crown with brim rolled 
up all around it, the sailor shape with stiff brim, 
and the wide-brimmed soft white felt hat, the 
popular tennis hat in England, which came into 
vogue there during the Wild West Show, and was 
called the Cow-boy hat, the Buffalo Bill, the 
American, ete. The white Alpine hat has merely 








a stiff band of ribbon and a rosette, or one or two 
quills, or else its outlines may be softened by a 
white scarf veil of crape which passes around the 
crown and hangs long behind, to be wound around 
the neck or to protect the face, A cord and tas- 
sel are sufficient trimming for the other négligé 
hats, and on the wide soft hat even this is some- 
times omitted. 

Yachting jackets bought independently of 
gowns are of white diagonal wool, with effective 
braiding done in wide white braid, or else cord- 
ing of navy blue, with perhaps a pointed yoke- 
shape piece of navy blue wool. These will also 
be worn on shore and at watering-places general- 
ly for driving in open carriages, coaching, ete. 
When a blue jacket is preferred, it is of brighter 
shade than the navy blue coats so long worn. 
The naval cape already described is the novelty 
of the season for yachting wraps. 

The best designs for bathing and swimming 
suits were illustrated in last week’s Bazar. The 
blouse-waist with a yoke conceals the figure and 
has a pretty effect, and the short sleeves are now 
generally liked, as they leave the arms of the 
swimmer free; the drawers loose at the knee are 
preferred to the closed Turkish drawers, and they 
must be sewed permanently to the belt of the 
blouse, or else very securely buttoned there. The 
drawers are made long enough to fall just be- 
low the knees, and the skirt should be sufticient- 
ly long to conceal the drawers. The blouse 
is completed by a sailor collar, or else the deep 
collar is round in the back, though pointed in 
front in sailor fashion. Striped skirts are much 
used with plain suits that have also a striped col- 
lar. Albatross flannel of the heavy grades, yet 
not closely woven, is chosen for bathing suits ; it 
should be well shrunken before the garments are 
cut out. Elastic jersey wool bathing suits are in 
great favor, and are in dark colors, such as plain 
navy blue, or blue with white cross stripes, also 
garnet, or gray, and are very pretty in white wool 
with red or blue stripes. These have the yoke 
waist and drawers cut together in princesse fash- 
ion, with a skirt belted above them; there are 
other jersey suits with the blouse and skirt in one 
piece. Hercules braid and the open woven wool 
braids trim flannel and serge suits. Inconspicu- 
ous suits of dark gray flannel have either black 
or blue braid for trimming. A fisherman’s cap 
with tasselled crown is made of jersey wool for 
bathers. Other bathing caps of oil-rubber have 
a puff crown drawn up, with a narrow frill in 
frout to cover the bang, and a deeper frill behind 
to protect the back of the neck. Hats of gossa- 
mer or of oiled silk have a large full crown, and 
a brim with wire in the edge that can be drawn 
down over the ears, while the head goes in the 
crown. Silk handkerchiefs of navy blue or of 
bandanna red are worn around the head to protect 
the hair, and are knotted about the neck in sailor 
fashion. 


VARIETIES, 


White velouté or mat finished heavy kid gloves 
are fashionable for dressy wear in the country, 
They are of the sac shape, loose on the wrists, 
without any buttons, and are corded down the 
back in what are called French points. Gray and 
tan gloves are the standard choice for wearing 
with all summer gowns, and are used in the 
mousquetaire styles when undressed kid in the 
material, and with either buttoned or loose wrists 
when the heavy dressed kid is preferred. 

Large squares of India silk with open hem- 
stitehed border and hem are useful to throw 
over the shoulders when the summer dress is too 
thin. They come in navy blue, rose, white, pale 
blue, and bandanna red, and are folded three-cor- 
nered as neckerchiefs, as fichus, or knotted in 
sailor fashion, or else they are doubled in half a 
square to form a sailor collar, and are then 
drawn down to meet in front. They cost $5. 

Embroidered china crape neckerchiefs with 
fringed edges are also used as small wraps for 
summer days on the piazza or lawn. Deep vel- 
low or pale green crape is pretty with white or 
with black gowns, and all the usual colors are 
shown with Chinese embroidery that is alike 
on both sides, and the knotted trellis fringe. 

Pretty collarettes that display handsome throats 
advantageously are of foulard silk, plain, figured, 
or striped, made with a smooth square at tlie 
back like a navy collar, to which along the front 
is gathered a full searf of the silk, which is 
caught together in’ 2 point below the throat, and 
the ends are thrust under the belt of the dress 
waist. This leaves a V-shaped open space 
where the neck is left bare, and the collarette 
is considered a pretty finish over plain un- 
trimmed waists of white muslin or wool or lace. 
Some old-fashioned large white embroidered mus- 
lin collars are on French dresses and on the 
London toilettes brought home by recent travel- 
lers. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. C. 
Donovan; Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLk, & Co.; Reporern; James McCreery 
& Co.; E J Dennine & Co., and Strern 
THERS, 
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PERSONAL. 


Jupee GRESHAM’s mother, who is now in 
her eighty-first year, still lives with an uumar- 
ried daughter in the old homestead, some ten 
miles east from Corydon. The homestead is a 
humble cottage standing upon the side of a hill, 
and there Judge GresHamM loves to go for a few 
days’ rest when he wants to get far from the 
madding crowd. Old Mrs. GRESHAM is still ac- 
tive and energetic, and goes about her houshold 
duties with a firm step. Age has dealt kindly 
with her. 

—Miss Dora WHEELER, the artist, has lost 
her suit against the White Star Steam-ship Com- 
pany, brought to recover $2000 damages for the 
loss of a number of paintings sent over from 
England on the Germanic. The loss is a public 
one, for the paintings were portraits, made from 
the life by Miss WHeELER, of Mrs. ANNIE ‘THACK- 
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ERAY Ritcuie, Austin Dosson, WaLtTer Be- 
SANT, and Other well-known littérateurs. Judge 
PATTERSON, before whom the case was tried, 
decided that Miss WHeeLenr should have noti- 
tied the company of the value of her baggage, 
that they might have taken extra precautions 
With it. 

—Mr. Irvine has given some very realistic 
touches to his interpretation of Robert Macaire, 
one of which is to jump through a window of 
real glass, which is shivered to atoms, the fifty 
or sixty panes having to be reset for each per- 
formance, This is not only realistic, but it is 
more or less dangerous, which adds not a little 
to the blood-curdling pleasure of the audience. 

—Mrs. Epwin 8. Stevens, of Castle Point, 
Heboken, has presented the working-girls’ club 
of that city (the Industrial Society of Hoboken) 
with a club-house of its own. The house Was 
built especially*for the purpose, and is the only 
club-house for women which is owned outright 
by the organization. 

—Miss Repecca WriGHt, now Mrs. BensaL, 
who gave General SHERIDAN the secret informa- 
tion by which he won the battle of Winchester, 
is a clerk in the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington. She has among her treasures a gold 
watch bearing the inscription: “ Presented to 
Repecca L. Wrieut, Sept. 19, 1867, by Gen'l 
Pui. H. SHeripan. A memento of Sept. 19, 
1864.” 

—Captain ANDREWS, who has undertaken to 
cross the Atlantic in a small sail-boat, is a na- 
tive of Beverly, Massachusetts, and is forty-two 
years ofage. He is a piano-maker by trade, but 
during the war served as a soldier on the North- 
ern side. The Dark Secret, Captain ANDREWS’S 
little craft, is the smallest to make even an at- 
tempt to cross the ocean, and if it succeeds, its 
adventurous navigator will be in instant de- 
mand as an author. 

—Miss AME.Ie Rives is now Mrs. J. ARM- 
STRONG CHANLER, and as her husband has in- 
herited some of the money of the Astors (his 
grandfather being Joun Jacos), she will not 
have to write fcr money. It was not money, 
however, that induced Miss Rives to write 
for publication, as she has always had a good- 
ly allowance of that desirable urticle. Mr. 
CHANLER is a man under thirty years of age, 
of fine physique and handsome features. He is 
a New-Yorker, but spends a great deal of his 
time abroad. It was in Paris that he met his 
wife for the first time, and he is said to have 
been interested in her from reading her stories. 

—WILKIg£ CoLLins is said to be a most punc- 
tilious and prompt correspondent. His letters 
are not brief despatches, but are of flattering 
length and carefully written. His address is 
stamped in one corner of his letter-paper, and 
his monogram, pierced by a quill, ornaments the 
other. 

—Madame Pavutine Lucca will make a pro- 
fessional visit to the United States in the fall. 
It has been a great many years since Madame 
Lucca was heard in this country, but her voice 
will have to have lost a great deal if it fails to 
attract large audiences if she is heard in Faust 
or La Favorita. Atter her last visit to this coun- 
try Madame Lucca went home and bought a 
farm, where she rested for a while and raised 
pigs and chickens; and she hopes soon to return 
to the same pastoral occupation, It is the dream 
of every prima donna whe ever trod the boards 
to one day retire to a furm. Italy is strewn with 
farming prime donne, who find a great charm in 
contrasting their past with their present life. 

—GeEoRGE B. HAzanp, a wealthy citizen of 
Newport, Rhode Island, finds a great deal of 
solid pleasure in giving away houses and land 
to his less wealthy fellow-citizens, He recently 
gave a valuable block on one of Newport’s prin- 
cipal streets to ex-Postmaster Tuomas Coge- 
SHALL, Mr. Hazanp is seventy-five years of age 
aud in feeble health, and he is anyions to dis 
pose of his property before he dies. There are 
any number of worthy though impecunious citi- 
zeus of Newport who are not only willing but 
anxious to have him carry out his intention 
and not to delay about it either, 

—Jay GOULD must have learned to write dur 
ing his recent trip to Constantinople. Any 
thing more Oriental than bis signature it would 
be hard to imagine. It looks exactly like the 
ornamentation on a package of real Turkish 
tobacco, or the inscription on a Turkish prune 
box. But it conveys a much more subtle mean- 
ing to the average bank cashier, and is good for 
much more money on the face of a check than 
either of the afore-mentioned hieroglyphies. 

—Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD says that she was im- 
pressed by the ‘age and finisix” of Chicago so- 
ciety, and not by its newness or its crudity 
“It is a very elegant and agrecable society,” 
she writes. ‘‘ The carriages are so quict and 
the horses so fine, their park system so noble 
and so endless, their tables so loaded with old 
silver and good china and glass—the spoils of 
all countries—their pictures are so choice, and 
their libraries aud book-stores are so wonderful, 
that I can only say that they have achieved in 
twenty years what the rest of the world has been 
about three Lhousand years in not doing so well.’” 

— Master J. MILier, the thirteen-year-old son 
of the late E. Spencer MILLER, is the organist 
of St. Clement’s, one of the largest and wealth- 
iest Episcopal churches in Philadelphia. Young 
MILLER showed decided talent for musie before 
he was out of pinafores, and was considered an 
accomplished organist at the tender age of nine. 

—Vicomte PauL D’ ABzAC, recently appointed 
French Consul-General at New York, has had 
charge of the New Orleans Consulate for fifteen 
years, and is very highly esteemed by the French 
colony of that city. He is just fifty years old, 
and a great society man and bon-vivant, 

—The readers of the leading periodicals 
throughout the country will henceforth miss 
the graceful contributions of Miss Mary N., 
Prescott, who died June 14th, at the residence 
of her brother-in-law, Hon. RicHarp 8. Spor- 
FORD, Deer Island, in the Merrimac, near New- 
buryport, Massachusetts. Miss PRescoTtT war a 
descendant of Sir WILLIAM PEPPERELL, of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, which was the home of 
the Prescott family for many generations, She 
left one brother and three sisters, one of whom is 
Mrs. HARRIET PrescoTt SPOFFOKD. She was a 
lady of rare loveliness of character, with a large 
circle of devoted friends. Since the age of fif- 
teen she has written largely for the press, and 
although she publisbed but one book, Mati’s 
Follies, her sprightly short stories and poems 
would fill many volumes. The last story that 


, 








she ever wrote, ‘‘ The Girl I Left Beliind Me,” 
appeared a few weeks ayo in the Bazar, 

















Shade Hat. 


CrossparRED white gauze or muslin and Oriental 
lace are the materials of which this shade or garden 
hat is made. It has a poke brim, four inches and a 
half wide at the front and narrowed to an inch at the 
back, made of a bias strip of the gauze, which is 
shirred on wires that are afterward bent into the prop- 
er shape. A veil of drooping lace is around the edge, 
falling four inches and a half deep at the front, and 
narrowing toward the back; this is headed by a frill 
of narrower lace laid flat on the brim. A wide bias 
strip forms the puffed crown; shirred to form narrow 
puffs around the side, the top is drawn into one large 
full puff, which is finished with a gauze ribbon rosette 
at the back. A lace-edged gauze rosette and a long 
loop of ribbon trim the back, and a smaller bow is 
placed at the side. 



























Summer Wrappings. 
See illustrations on page 465. 
Some summer wrappings of thin materials are shown 
by the illustrations. In Figs. 1 and 4 two views are 
given of a black lace paletot. The lace is mounted in 
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Repingore Costume, 


tapering pleats on the back and front on a close-fitting lin 
ing of thin black silk. A ruffle of deep trimming lace edges 
the bottom, and the fronts are prolonged in tabs which ter- 
minate in lace tassels. The puffed sleeves reach to the el- 
bow, where they are finished with a velvet cuff and lace 
ruffle. The standing collar, slender bretelles, and a belt 
crossed at the front are of velvet. 

The mantelet shown in Figs. 2 and 3 is of jet-beaded 
gauze mounted over black satin surah. The lower edge 
and the sleeves are frilled with deep lace, and a lace jabot 
and lace scarfs ornament the front. The front, back, and 
sleeves are trimmed with jet sprays. 


Summer Dresses. 


Repincore Costume.—The summer wool toilette here il- 
lustrated is of light gray material with gray silk cord passe- 
menterie for trimming. The skirt, where it is visible, is 
in fine accordion pleats, The long redingote reaches to the 
foot of the under-skirt, and is only very slightly draped. 
The front is fastened diagonally, with the edge outlined by 
a band of cord passementerie. The collar, cuffs, and the 
pocket on the left side are of passementerie. 

Srairep Vertue Costums.—The model illustrated is por- 
celain blue and white striped veiling with white lace. The 
skirt is edged with a flounce of ten-inch lace; on the left 
side, where it is uncovered, it is composed of alternate folds 
of veiling and bands of lace insertion. A draped corner is 
on the front and right side, edged with a frill of narrow- 
er lace, and full straight breadths fall at the back. A long 
sash of loops and ends of blue peau de soie is at the junc- 
tion of the two. The belted bodice has a box-pleated frill 
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Directorrne Waking Dress, 





of lace below the belt, and double frills of narrower 
lace at the heart-shaped throat and extending down 
the fronts to the belt. Two lace insertions encircle 
the upper arm of the sleeves, and at the elbow there 
is a puff terminating in a silk cuff at the lower end. 

Directorre Waking Dress.—White serge or light- 
colored mohair is the material for this dress, The 
straight house-maid skirt is four yards wide, and is 
shirred four inches deep at the top; near the lower 
edge it has a narrow embroidered border. The jack- 
et is short at the back, and has open fronts which are 
prolonged to form square tabs. In the fronts is a 
plastron crossed with embroidered bands, and bordered 
with folds which meet at the waist under a soft belt 
of ribbon; a long sash of the same is at the back. 
The fronts are studded with buttons. 


Summer Toilettes. 
See illustrations on page 465. 


THE costume shown in Fig. 1 has a bodice and 
drapery of berry-colored crépeline over a skirt com- 
posed of cream lace flounces mounted on a berry-col- 
ored silk foundation. The bodice has full fronts with 
a lace jabot, and a twisted belt defining its pointed 


Sreivep VEILING Costume. 


lower edge. The drapery, which is hung in deep folds, has 
scalloped edges that are buttoned-holed with silk of a dark- 
er tint. 

Light porcelain blue wool and the same striped in a 
darker tint are the materials of the dress Fig.2. The short 
jacket-bodice, which is of the plain fabric, opens to the 
waist on a white cambric chemisette, with striped revers at 
the sides. The skirt is striped horizontally, pleated in 
broad pleats, and has drapery which is open on the right 
side, and there trimmed with thick knotted cord and tassels, 





A Corner Cupboard. 


NE of the quaintest, most convenient, and most un- 
( obtrusive articles of furniture that can adorn a little 
home is the cozy English institution known as a “corner 
cupboard.” 

When, now and then, we look up with pleased curiosity 
at one in an American or Canadian home, we are likely to 
be told that it is a cenotaph erected to the memory of a 
corner cupboard left regretfully behind. 

Often the sideboards in the modest homes of well-to-do, 
hospitable maiden ladies, concealing and revealing many 
good things, corner cupboards are lovingly embalmed in the 
memory of those who, as little ones, shared with their mo- 
thers in the many toothsome dainties they contained, such 
as sweet biscuit, brandy-snaps, pound-cake, and home-made 
wine. 

These cupboards can be made of any size to suit the ex- 
igencies of a room or a corner where one may be needed or 
found useful, The most suitable size—to take the place of 
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Fig. 1.—Lacr Pateror.—Front. —[See Fig. 4. ] 


Fig. 3.—Jerrep Gauze MANTELET. 
Front.-——[See Fig. 2.] 


a sideboard in a small dining or liv- 
ing room—is one about four and a 
half feet high, and about thirty inch- 
es broad on its face. The sides— 
there is no back, the sides meeting 
and fitting snugly into the corner— 
can be made of pine, well braced 
within at top and bottom with lat- 
eral bits of wood. 

A cupboard of this size—usually 
the largest size made—is commonly 
divided into two parts, an upper and 
a lower. It is covered in at top and 
bottom with an inch board; and an 
inch board separates it into two 
parts. The face or front of the 
cupboard may either match the 
wood-work of the room, or be of 
any decorative wood preferred. 
Black-walnut seems the most suit- 
able for an ordinary room. Upon 
this front the cabinet-maker or car- 
penter can exercise his skill, taste, 
and fancy, or make it severely plain. 
Four small panes of plate-glass are 
set in the upper doors. The two 
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Fig. 1.—Crire.ine AND 
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lower doors are each formed 
of a single panel enclosed in 
a frame-work. The movable 
three-cornered shelf, which 
separates the upper half of 
the cupboard into two parts, 
is laid upon two lateral pieces 
of wood, which must be nail- 
ed firmly to the sides for that 
purpose. This shelf and its 
supports, which may also be 
of pine, are concealed from 
view by the strip of orna- 
mental wood that serves as a 
frame-work for and separates 
the two panes of glass from 
each other in each door, A 
similar shelf is placed in the 
lower part. Thus, it will be 


seen, the cupboard coniains 


four compartments, and may 
contain more for conven- 
ience’ sake. If the back of 
the cupboard is made of pine 
or any light-colored wood, the 
upper part should be painted 
or grained a dark brown, or 
lined with red velvet or vel- 
vety-looking crimson paper. 
Upon this dark or rich back- 
ground, china, silver, and 
bric-d-brae may be displayed 
to great advantage. In the 
lower part all the useful but 
not ornamental articles for 
setting the table may be kept. 
It there is a sideboard in the 
room, where the table neces- 
saries are generally kept, the 
lower part could be reserved 
for general writing materials, 
wrapping paper, twine, and 
the paste pot. If not needed 
for such purposes, the chil- 
dren would gladly take pos- 
session of it to keep their 
books and other little belong- 
ings. 

Often in a bedroom there is 
a small corner near the wash 
stand, <A tiny corner cup 
board, suspended within easy 
reach, is just the thing there. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 
Lace Dress Fig. 2.—Ptain anp Srripepv Woot 


Fig. 2.—Jrrrep Gauze 


Dress 



























































Fig. 4.—Lace Paieror,—Back 
[See Fig. 1.] 


It is handy for a medicine-chest, 
and to keep bottles which, though 
constantly in use, are such an an- 
noyance upon the stand. It may 
contain two compartments, and 
one panelled door with lock and 
key. Such a one in travelling can 
be carried in the hand, a handle 
for that purpose being fastened to 
the top 

One such as deseribed for a din 
ing-room, made of the same wood 
as the wainscoting or painted pine, 
may fitly fill and brighten an ob 
secure corner of akitchen. Through 
the upper doors of glass certain 


favored bits of majolica-ware « 


t 
quaint blue crockery might shine, 
and in the lower part might be 
stored parcels of fruit and canis 
ters of spices, sugar, coffee, and 
tea. 

Unless when “ flitting,” a cornet 
cupboard once put up need never 
come down. But the trouble some 


times is to get it up. If the room 
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is wainscoted with a narrow ledge at least an inch 
wide, there will be no difficulty in putting up se- 
curely one suc h as des¢ ribe d for a dining-room of 
kitchen. A “ runs 
along a room to preserve the wall, will help to sup 
port a small one A corner cupboard is not con 
sidered to be welf put up in England if it is visibly 
There they are stout 


guard,” such as sometimes 








supported from the floor 
ly nailed against the wall, particularly at the top, 
besides being supported by the ledge of the wain 
scoting. In some old houses these cupboards, 
with their quaint “bowed” windows and doors, 
and faded inner curtains of finely pleated green 
which the outgo- 
ing tenant leaves to the incoming one It must 
be borne in mind that the cupboard of itself is 


or crimson silk, are “ fixtures” 


weighty, if it is of a large size, and as the display 
veighty too, it would be 
ol 


If an underpinning 


in the upper part may be 
the 
house carpenter to put it up 


well to engage services in experienced 
is absolutely needed for the cupboard’s sure and 
smail table 
A table 
with a top of a long oval shape seems to be best 
fitted to fill up the corner 


If the cupboard is used as a sideboard, a low 


safe support, it can be hidden by a 


covered with a green or crumson cloth 


oval dish of majolica-ware placed upon the table, 
filled with fruit, will give a perhaps needed touch 
If there is an ample side 
board in the room, taking for decorative purposes 
all the china and silver at command, the glazed 





of enlivening color 


upper doors of the cupboard should be lined within 
with finely pleated or fluted curtains of dark red 
or green silk, and the cover of the table should 
match in hue which 
compartments within 
the | 


about 


conceal the 


framework al 


these linings, 
As the 
»wer doors to have a swinging clearance of 

three instead of the 
may be placed in front of the cupboard, draped 


lows 


inches, table a shelf 
or undraped, to hold various little ornaments 
In that case a square ottoman, stool, or low, sol 
idly set chair of some kind should 


i 


be placed un 
d 1 


erneath, to be at hana to be used as a lad to 
According to the 


jel 


reach the upper compartinents 


height of the room there will be an empty space 
between the ceiling and the cupboard. This can 
be filled up with a picture, a bust, or a gay jar, 


flowers or 
of the 
gland for 


filled, according to the seasons, with 
The plumy 


lilac are especially favored in E 


feathery grasses bunches 





such 





decorative purposes, and sometimes a deer’s he ad 
with its branching horus 
the front 


The corner cupboard possesses many homely 


projects from the top of 


merits, but its crowning one is that it takes up no 
bright corner that can be well utilized for other 
purposes, It therefore specially commends it 
self to those who propose beginning house-keep 
ing in a modest way; especially does it commend 
by the 


itself to those whose home is bounded four 


square walls of one or two small rooms 
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: ] EAD this,” said Anthony, thrusting a letter 

into Lady Elizabeth’s hand. “Can it be 
true? My God! it seems impossible of her 
that woman of all! So pure and sweet as she 
was !”’ 

He turned away to the window. The passion 
of wrath and grief that held him was almost more 
than he could bear He felt as if he must dic 
under it; and he did not wish Lady Elizabeth to 
Bee agony 

7 letter, which bore the Kingshouse post 
mark, Was anonymous and written in a feigned 
hand, though Lady Elizabeth fancied she could 
detect certain well-known seratchy characters 
through the disguise Whoever wrote it) was 
thoroughly up in t later historv of the unfo 
tunate fugitives, for the letter gave the whole 




















story clearly and succiictly up to date as 
people say, without a mistake anywhere, save it 
co It told of the discovery by M Medlicott 
of Estelle and Charlie Osborne on the Riviera: 
of their passing man and wife unde name 
of Mr. and Mrs, Charles; of the voung br 8 
Virtuous indignation at the cheat which somehow 
secmed to lessen the legal sanction of her own 
estate, and the brave way in which she stripped 
this false mask from those shameless faces: of 
the man’s death: of Caleb Stage’s subsequent 
protection of the abandoned female left to pov 
erty and shame. This last scene in the sad 
drama was laid out on the same lines as the 
first; and the faithful omad'haun’s unselfish care, 
with Estelle’s half-unconscious acceptance, was 
treated as an act of evnical profligacy on his part 
uid of nameless infamy on hers This was the 
false note which gave its w aspect to the 
whole affair, and made the first crooked step so 
unpardonable. One lover was unspeakable abou 
ination for a married woman; but immediately 
after the death of that one, to pass into the 
hands of another, to be eared fo Sup ‘ 

protected” by hin what shame of strange dis 
grace ever equalled this? And this was the life 
and deed of Estelle, she, as Anthony had said 
of all women the most sweet 1 pure! 

“Can it be t * asked Al nv, coming back 
to the table by which Lady Elizabeth was stand 
ing, still holding the letter in her hand 

“It is true, and false,” she said, in a low voice, 


but quite distinctly. She knew that the moment 


* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazaz No. 2, Vol. XXI. 


HARPER'S 


had come when she must prove herself, painful 
as it might be 

She would rather have broached the subje ct in 
her own way, and given it her own color and form, 
It would have been easier, and more propitious 
for Estelle, if she had not had to begin by correct- 
ing misconception—acknowledging the core of 
truth lving beneath the envelop of a lie—with 
that difficult after-process of separating truth 
from falsehood, and convincing one who did not 
want to be convinced of the exact proportions of 
each 

“Yes” 
paused 

* Estelle did live with Mr. Osborne, as the letter 


said Anthony, as a spur, when she 


says,” she continued ; “ but Caleb Stagg is simply 
her friend—the stop-gap between her and star- 
vation, He is not Rer lover.” 

Not her lover ?—only a platonic friend, full 


of zealous philanthropy and Christian charity ?” 
sneered Anthony. 

“ Yes,” said Lady El zabeth 

“ You speak confidently, my dear lady,” he 
“more confidently 


re- 
turned, with a bitter laugh; 
than I should dare to do. 
ist set the limits of a woman’s degradation 
when she has once begun. I never found those 
limits yet, and I have seen something of life.” 

“T know Estelle, and I love her,” she said, as 
gently and as firmly as she had spoken before. 

“ And I neither know nor love her ?” he replied, 
with the same sneer 

“If you believe her capable of this infamy, 
neither,” she said in answer. 

Again he turned to the window, and leaned his 
face on lis clasped hands resting on the sash. 
love his 
soul was as a battle-field trodden over by hostile 


You are a bold moral 


to 


Between jealous anger and yearning 
forces, and ploughed and torn by each in turn 
Lady Elizabeth made 
to him, then stood still, and simply watched him 
with her large dilated eyes, from which it took all 
‘ She 


a step forward as if to go 


her power of self control to keep the tears 
was in as great distress as he, if with less fierce- 
ness of passion ; but she could not withdraw from 
the She was Estelle’s only friend and 
advocate, and if deserted her who 
would defend it ? She felt that it had been laid 
on her as her duty to soften Anthonvy’s heart tow 


struggle, 





she cause, 


ard this poor, sweet, and sorrowful sinner; and 
though it pained het he did not kuow how much 
to anger and withstand him, yet she must; it 


was her duty, her assigned task, her only honor 
able course, 

“Then you think a man’s love is measured by 
his /dehete ?” he said, fiercely, after a pause, com 
ing back to the table 
as if she had been the 
No, indeed not! 
“but by his m 


much 
ill 
indeed not!” she answered ; 


and confronting 


her, 


cause and origin of 


ignanimitv—his ability to under 


ll the circumstances, and to forgive those 
ich offend himself- ' that Ido think is the 
measure of a noble man’s true love.’ 

Adultery 


wl ves ; 


desertion of husband, home, and 


child—silenee for months, leaving the deserted 
to all the agonies of suspense and ignorance— 
elfishness added to profligacy—and now the see 


ond fatal plunge into a still lower depth of dis 
honor—all this to be accepted by a husband as a 
venial offence—a slight departure from the 


duty 


strict 


lines of to be condoned and forgiven with 


out much difficulty’ And then Lady Elizabeth 
Inchbold would say a man had loved his wife as 
he should; and that self-respect in repudiation 


been harsh and brutal!” 

artificial kind of dis 
tinctness which is a stage bevond the sharpness 
of Every 
word tional 
Osborne, 


would have 





Anthony spoke with that 
the incoherence of a shriek 
told, and ¢ 


It was like punishing Charlie 


aocry ot 





word Was ah inte 
blow 
Estelle, 
fender 
‘Il do not 
scarcely just to me,” 


“Not 


esting, if less than admirable ? 


und Caleb in one to strike out at their de 


this, Mr. Harford 


answered 


Say You are 
she 
ilt inter- 
Do you want me 
to confess that it is also admirable, and that our 
old notions about fidelity and honor and 
said Anthony. 


be under your tutelage some time long 


just to allow that you make 


tal 


prosak 
all the rest of it are mere lumber ?” 
“TT mus 
er, Lady Elizabeth, before I can pass in your 
School 

If vou will discuss this matter with me with- 
her 
answered Lady Eliza 


out anger against me —we may come to 


or 


a better understanding,” 


beth, with her well-known patience and self-sup- 
pressiot ‘If vou will not—or cannot—there is 
no use of my staving here.” 

Kleine Sorgen machen zartlich, grosse ma- 
chen hart und wild,” say the Germans. And 
the saving was true now with Anthony. His 
whole nature seemed to have become both sour- 


ed and warped, and for the moment no good im- 


pulse was possible—no good influence could 
touch him. Had an angel from heaven been 
standing there in Ladv Elizabeth’s place, he 
would have been no more soothed, no more 


Conscious that 
he could hurt her, he took pleasure in making 
r fee of his hand—the fire of his 
It was “passing it on”; and so far it 
k that he could make an- 
smarted 


but 


imenable to reason, than now. 


hie > weight 
wrath 


Was comlorting to thi 


other winee where he Doubtless it was 
an unrighteous impulse, it was sadly human. 
‘Lam quite calm and willing to diseuss any 
on any basis vou may desire,” said An- 
by way of reply His calmness, by-the- 


was shown in his fiery eves and the sneet 


subject 
thony, 


way, 


on his uplifted lip. “What anger can I have 
igainst you? If vour ideas of a man’s honor 
liffer from mine, that is my misfortune, I ob- 

ct to my wife’s passing from me to another 


It does 
fora woman 


man, and from that man to yet another. 
not seem to me quite the right thing 







to do. You uphold it in vour friend, and blame 
me that I resent it. We are not agreed, that is 
all. But why anger?” 


For a 


auivered with pr 


and 


To 


flushed 


h as indignation 


Elizabeth 
US Pith 


mnoment 
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the humblest-minded, the most democratic lady, 
come these moments of pride when a man’s touch 
is rough and a man’s word is rude. Then she re- 
members the inheritance of her birth, and stands 
on her superiority. This indignation of pride, 
however, lasted only a short time with Lady 
Elizabeth. With an effort she controlled herself, 
and again thought only of the work in hand. 

“You do not put it any the more fairly, Mr. 
Harford,” she said, more coldly than she had 
spoken before ; “ for, in the first place, she has 
not passed into other hands. I tell vou again 
that Mr. Stagg is no more to her than her 
vant. He is, indeed, to all intents and purposes 
most emphatically her servant!” 

“ Who will have to settle accounts with me,” 
said Anthony. 

“Tf in any other way than by vour rendering 
him respect and gratitude, your accounts will go 
said Lady Elizabeth. 

“And here again we differ,” said Anthony, in 
the manner “ According to 
your code I have not only to forgive the first 
lover, but to be grateful to the second. Your 
sliding peculiar, Lady Elizabeth. It 
scarcely suits a man who has learned the rough- 
side of life in such a school mine 
been. We are not taught these subtleties.” 

“*Yes, you have to forgive the dead and be 
grateful to the living,” repeated Lady Elizabeth, 
ignoring the latter half of his speech. ‘ And 
you have to be merciful to the dying,” she add- 
ed, tears coming into her eyes, 

“When she is dead I will forgive her,” 
Anthony. 

“She may be dead now,” 
He turned on her fiercely, 

“What do you know about her?” 

“ Everything 

She had Caleb’s letter in her hand, that awk- 
ward, stiffly worded letter, with the pure soul 
shining through like the,moon through fog and 
vapol 

“And for how long, pray, have you been the 
confidante of my runaway wife?” he asked, with 
dangerous quietness 

“She has not confided in me at all, but I have 
known for some days now that she was 


ser- 


wrong,” 


same before. 


as 


) ° 
scale 15 


el as has 


said 
said Lady Elizabeth. 


he 


asked. 


” she answered. 





alive; 


that he was dead, and she perhaps dying only to 
day ei 

Anthony strode across the space which had 
been between, and took her by the arm, harshly 
rather than rudely 

“You are friend?” 
voice 

“ Yes,” she answered, “T am.’ 

“And you have known for some days that she 
was alive—you knowing what a hell my life has 
been to me since she left me—how I would have 
kissed the hands and feet of my worst enemy 
who had told me she was alive—and you kept it 
from me—you, Lady Elizabeth Inchbold ?” 

“Yes, I did,” she answered. 

Her perfect calmness and the steady look in 
her soft eyes seemed almost to paralyze Anthony. 
He unclosed his hand from her bruised arm. 

“My God! 
” he said, wildly. 


my he said, in a hoarse 


you women are fiends sent to torture 
“Allalike! The best and 
the worst faithless and untrustworthy alike !” 

“Ts it faithless and untrustworthy to keep back 
a thing like this when the one to whom it would 
else have been told is as wild and unreasonable 

“With that revolver in 
your pocket, and all your hot anger; with Mr. 
Osborne dying, and she, poor girl, in her agony ; 
could I tell you, to add to her misery the great- 
est pain of all—vour sudden appearance, your 
violence, and who knows what else! Ask your- 
self, how could 1? I am her friend as well as 
yours, and I would not have her hurt by any deed 
of mine !” 

* How do you know I would have hurt her ?” 
he asked, fiercely. “Am I a brute or a man ? 
Why should I not have been gentle with her ?” 

* Becatise you are not always reasonable,” she 
“Tf I could have trusted you I would 
have told you. As things were, I dared not,” 

“A wild beast!” he said, savagely. 

“Too much like one at times,” she returned, 
her voice and eyes more gentle than her words. 

For the first time during this painful interview 
the expression on Anthony's passionate face 
changed. Some of the fierceness died out of it 
to make way for 
It 
this soft and sympathetic woman stand there as 
He had been so used to her sweet- 
to the consciousness of her affection and 
her sympathy, which was like a satin cloak in 
which he wrapped himself luxuriously, that this 
to unwavering 
struck him as something strange and unnatural 
in her rather than as injurious tohim. Anyway, 
it gave a new turn to his thoughts, and swept 
back some of that rolling flood of anger against 





as you?” she asked. 


answered, 


a more human look of blank 
amazement was so strange to him to have 
his assessor 


ness, 


sudden change condemnation 


others, 
“You are not the Lady 
Kingshouse,” he said. 
“Nor are you the Mr. Harford I thought I 
knew,” she retorted. 


Elizabeth I knew at 


“No! This is really interesting,” he sneered. 
“Where is the change? In what am I differ- 
ent?” 


“Tn nobility of nature,” she answered. ‘ The 
man I thought I knew three or four years ago at 
Kingshouse was brave and unselfish, magnani- 
mous, gentle to weakness, courteous to women, 
reasonable, high-minded. The Mr. Harford I find 
here at Thrift is unreasonable, unforgiving, able 
to see a thing from his own point of view only, 
unable to judge beyond the mere fact, revengeful, 
and cruel. Iam right to say that he has changed 
—at least from my ideal.” 

“Oh, I never posed for an ideal,” said Antho- 
ny, contemptnously, 

“Perhaps not; but this does not say that you 
were not a better man then than you are now, 
You have been tried since then, and you have 
not stood the test.” 
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“Which brings us round to our starting-point,” 
he said. “ You advocate the baseness of condo- 
nation, I the self-respect of a man of honor who 
refuses to shake hands with sin, or to lower him- 
self by sympathy to such a depth of degradation 
as that to which your friends have sunk them- 
selves a 

“No; you mean you refuse to forgive a woman 
who has sinned much, and suffered as much as 
she has sinned, and who has paid the full pen- 
alty of her fault—the woman you say you love. 
Greater men than vou, Mr. Harford, have forgiven 
even worse offences, and the Master forgave more 
than all. It is neither brave nor strong to stand 
out as you are doing for the sake of yourself 
against her—your honor, as you call it, against 
her suffering. I will not call it good, for I do 
not think it is.” 

“Tam sorry I cannot please Lady Elizabeth,” 
said Anthony, still contemptuously, but with less 
bitterness, less intensity of insolence and wrath. 





“Tt is not whether you please me or not; it is 
whether you do right or wrong,” 
very gently. 

“Frankly what would vou have me do?” He 
spoke with the air of a man lowering his sword, 
but still on guard. 

“Forgive her,” she answered—“ forgive her 
frankly, fully, heartily. Remember that she loved 
Charlie Osborne long before she knew you. Re- 
member, too, that false announcement of his death, 
which you knew on your wedding day to be false. 
If she has left you, think how you and her mo- 
ther deceived her. Cannot you bring all this to 
bear for her pardon ? Divorce her if you will; 
but why? She is not herself; her mind is evi- 
dently unhinged.” Here hei soft voice broke, 
and her eyes upfilled with tears. “Let her be 
in peace, Mr. Harford. Fate has already avenged 
you. 

“And you knew she did not love me? And 
you did not tell me this either? Oh, false, false, 
like all the rest!” he said, bitterly, passionately. 

“How could 1%” she answered. “You knew 
it in your heart yourself, but you would not ae- 
knowledge it. If all the world had told you, you 
would have married her just the same.” ; 

- I would, for I loved her,” he 
said, covering his face in his hands. 


she answered, 





God help me! 


“And because you loved her, forgive her,” she 
pleaded, “Think of her sufferings rather than 
het By all that you have felt, feel for her. 
Tell me that you will forgive her.” 

Anthony did not speak. His whole strong 
frame was quivering, and one heavy tear broke 
through the interlacing of his fingers. 

Weeping with less restraint, and all her tears 
in her voice, Lady Elizabeth went up to him, and 
with a woman’s true instinet, laid her hands on 
his shoulders, 


sin. 


“T am going to her to-morrow,” she said, 
her broken voice having in it the accent of a 
caress, like a pearl on a quivering golden string 
“Let me earry her your forgiveness; let me tell 
her that you pardon and pity her! Tell me that 
you do, Mr. Harford—Anthony—the man I once 
thought so noble, and who was so noble!” 

For a moment reply. The si- 
lence in the room was broken only by a few half 
strangled sobs—groans rather than sobs—while 
Lady Elizabeth’s slender hands rested on those 
massive heaving shoulders with a touch as ten- 
det She looked like the typical 
stood there, her fair face pale with 
emotion, her eves full ot pleading love and pity, 
her body slightly thrown forward, her whole atti 
tude and bearing as instinet with dignity as with 
pathos, as pure as it was tender—she, the friend, 
pleading for the pardon of the wife with the 
man she herself loved. <A strange revulsion of 
feeling took possession of Anthony. He sudden- 
ly forgot himself, and his thoughts went only to 
Estelle’s sufferings. He pictured her ill, in want, 
dying —that woman he had loved so madly 
needing help, and he not there to give what he 
was so grandly able to give! Perhaps the gentle 
touch of those white hands on his shoulders, the 
soft breath that just swept over his hair as if 
from a feather fan, a subtle perception, not so 
strong as a thought, that the world held another 
woman beside Estelle—pe rhaps all this helped to 


there was nc 


as an angel’s. 


angel as slie 


soften him and to quench the fires of his wrath. 
Whatever it was, he was overcome, and his mood 
changed suddenly. He uneovered his disordered 
hrust his right hand into his pocket, took 
and laid it on the table 

“You have conquered,” he said. “T forgive 
her. Shall I give this to you?”—again taking 
up the revolver—* or can you trust me?” 

“T will trust you,” 
to spe ak. 

He took 
held them in one of his; 
her waist and pressed her 
he had held a woman 
the touch of that supple, slender form 





face, 


out the revolver, 


She answered, Searce at 
“You will not break your word.” 

and 
the other he put round 
How long it 
in his arms! 


her hands from his shoulders 
to him 
was 
How 


seemed to give him new life, to subdue him to 


since 


the strong man’s tenderness, conquered in his 
strength and brouglit back to his better self! 
At the first he did not speak, nor did she try to 


free herself, Both were too moved to remember 
what significance tl 
with her held up to his breast, his arm 
het and with her face turned 
away and her eyes fixed on the sky seen through 
the window, At last At thony spoke. 

“You Delight!” he said, softly. “ More angel 
! what have you done tome? Have 


than woman ! 
you come to redeem ine, or to make me despica- 


it embrace might have—he 
hands 
waist, 


round she 


ble in my own eyes?” 

“T have come to help her and to prevent a 
mistake,” she replied, her voice faltering 

She made a o free herself, but he 
held her still pressed to him. The voices of the 
Smythe Smiths, dominating the others, came in 
the ¢ The guests were returning 
from the orchids and the vineries 

‘We must go back to them,” said Lady Eliza- 
beth, whose embarrassment was becoming pain- 


movement t 


from irden 
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ful. Woman-like, she,was the first to remember 
appearances and to think of details. 

“Yes,” said Anthony, with sudden coldness, 
releasing her and turning away. “This world 
has to be considered. They must not remember 
that—” He paused ; he was going to add—* that 
I am married and you are not my wife,” but 
stopped himself in time. There was a s 
iveness in it that would perhaps offend her; and 
harsh and even brutal as he had been only so 
short a time ago, he would not now wound her 
for the wealth of the world or for the whole glory 
of life. 

“Then good-by,” said Lady Elizabeth. “I shall 
leave Uplands to-morrow morning, and shall not 
see you again.” 

“We shall meet,” he answered, opening the 
door for her to pass out; but he himself went 
back into the room, and the rest 


iggest- 


int of her pre- 
sence now taken away, he sat down by the table 
And his 


alone 


a child. 


Elizat 


and sobbed like a woman or 
guests, who found Lady 
in the drawing-room, had to leave without formal 
adieux to their host, whom tl 
selves in vilifying for most part of the way to 
their respective homes. “ !” the wo- 
“Such a bear! But the men said, 


0? 


‘What a cad that fellow is! 


eth sittin 


s r 


ley amused them- 


Such a boor 





men Said, or 
more fiercely, 





CHAPTER IX. 
TOO PURE TO FEAR. 


Even the Smythe Smiths followed suit, and fell 
foui of their neglectful host with more 


In gene 


LCTIMMOnY 


than was usual to them. val they were 


good-natured enough, as folks are who have any- 


thing still to get from the world, and who preter 


to coax rather than to compe But now that 
heir son was about to make a marriage which 
would ally them with the real aristocracy—albeit 


with its elbows cooling in the air—they were di 


posed to stand a littie more firmly on thet 














and to resent the slackness of any rope that 
should be taut. 

“Tt was most di unusual !”” 
said Mrs. Smythe Smith ‘I wonder 
where he went—what became of hin? Where 
were you, dear Lady Elizabeth? I missed you 
when we went to see the orchids.” 


“T saw him for a short time after then,” 


Lady Elizabeth, angel as she was, fibbing a little 
by imp ication—by the sey » falsi as well as 
the SUPPVESSIO vere ‘i went into the lib uy 
when I Jeft him, and I heard him lock the door.” 

“Good heavens! is the man mad!” said Mrs. 
Smythe Smith, irritably. “ He is really ve ill 


bred. I assure you I feel quite insulted, it was 


hI ” 
so abominably rude 
To b 


to find a cely hin 


She was seriously annoyed sure, she 


had no daughter for whom 
band; but she none the less desired the friend- 
ur, of Mr 





ship, intimate and famil 





had rather counted on showing off to-day be 


ich thev, the nev 


Old 


the rest the good terms on w 
ot 


comers at Uplands, stood with the house 
Thrift. 
** He was in great trouble,” said Lady E 
Thinking rapidly, she came to the 
that it would be better to tell the Smythe 
meet 


come 


izabeth. 
conclusion 
Smiths 


so much of the story as was for them t 


know. She knew that it would out in time; 
and as she was now their guest, and was leaving 
seemed only fair 


1 part her 


them so hurriedly to-morrow, it 
to them that she 
confidantes. 

“He has had news of his poor wife 
she continued. 


should make them ir 


so 


have 





I 


’ 
“ Good gracious me!” er 


h 


startled into the vernacular of her youth. “ Where 


ied Mrs. Smythe Smit 


is she, my dear? What has he heard? Why 
has she kept him so long in doubt whether she 
was alive or dead? My! what an extraordinary 


Where ever can she be? And what on 


thing! 
earth has she done 

“One question at a time, mv love,” 
Smythe Smith, coming i 
“ Lady Elizabet 
threads at once.” 

“She is ill,” said Lady Elizabeth 

“ But where 2?” asked Mrs. Smythe Smith. 

“ At Mentone,” said Lady Elizabeth, with a re 
luctance she tried to cor ceal and did not 


Mr 


retl 


said 
n with tis masculine 


cence. h cannot take up all those 




















‘Then she did run away with some one!” 
cried the other. “ And tt was her old lover, that 
young Osborne, of whom I thought | tter things!’ 
s Shrewd woman she was, she could put het 
two and two tog accurately as most 

Lady Elizabeth was silent. Her love and pity 
for Estelle went as far as silence, but not so far 
as falsehood. Her morality was not of that ro- 
bust kind which makes its own laws, framed on 
the fluctuating condition of t —that eclectic 
morality which is opportunist rather than fixed 


It was more rigid than this, if less superstitious- 
lv exact than with many 





“Ts it not so, Lady Elizabeth? Did she not 
go off with Mr. Osborne?” repeated tl oung 
artist’s former hostess and quasi-mat ul friend 

“What I know I must not repeat,” said Lady 
Elizabeth, very gently. “ My friend’s secrets are 


not mine.” 
Mrs. Smythe Smith flushed with t sensitive 


ne 





tremor of a woman not quite sure of herself. 
She did not know if Lady Elizabeth meant this 
for a rebuke or only for a fence; but Mr. Smythe 
Smith, who, as a man, had a tougher sk slight- 





ly touched her foot with h 
let that flush translate itself in 
took the hint as it was intended 

“But Iam going to-morrow to Mentone to see 
her,” added Lady Elizabeth os ilwavs 
and I cannot bear to 


t there alone, with no one belong- 


s in warning not to 


s; and she 


woru 


she was 
one of my dearest friends, 
think of her ou 


ing to her near he 








“Ts she alone? ked vthe Smith 
“Yes: one friend or hei 
“Mr. Osborne?” Mrs. Smy h’s curi 





osity was irrepressible 





“No,” said Lady Elizabeth. “He is dead.” 

Husband and wife looked at each other. This 
admission was a little rent in the thick veil of 
mystery in which the whole affair was shrouded. 

And is following 2” asked Mrs. Smythe 
mith. ; 
“She is ill,” said Lady Elizabeth, making a 
fine distinction not lost on her hearers. 

“ How very sad!” said Mrs. Smythe Smith, with 
genuine sympathy, not stopping to consider that 
fracture of the wedding-ring which was all too 
certain, and thinking only of the suffering hu- 
man being. 

“Yes,” said Lady Elizabeth, whose eyes were, 
as so often before to-day, filling up with tears. 

“And you are going, my dear ?’’ asked Mrs, 
Smythe Smith, a faint little accent of surprise, 
that might 
voice, 

“ To-morrow,” was the answer. 

“ How will your people like that? Will your 
mother and Lord Kingshouse approve of it ”” 

“Surely,” said the earl’s daughter, emphati 


she 





S 


. 


mean almost displeasure, in her 








cally ; “they know how much I loved poor Es- 
telle. They will think me quite right in going to 


see her now, in her time of trouble.” 


“But if she went off with that young man?” 
asked Mrs. Smythe Smith. 

“That does not make her sufferings less pain- 
ful nor his death less pitiable,” said Lady Eliza- 
beth. 

“No, not for herself; but for vou? Those who 
touch pitch, you know ; and Lady Elizabeth is too 
pure to be defiled.” 

“If Tam good for anything at all, I need not 
fear defilement!” she answered, quickly, ** And 
Estelle! Dear friend! you do 
ras Ido. She is the purest of the 
pure—the sweetest and best of ail the girls I 
have 

* And left her husband and gone off with an- 
other said Mrs. Smythe Smith, her eye- 
brows uplifted, ; ; 





defilement from 


hot Know he 


ever known.” 


man?’ 
“Whatever she may have done she cannot be 
said Lady Elizabeth, warmly. “ Mis- 
taken, but not corrupted,” ; 

“It does not do to palter with sin or to give 
soft ds to ,”’ said Mrs. Smythe 
Smith, gravely. Between her desire not to offend 
Lady Elizabeth, and that curiously strict proprie- 


corrupted,” 
ve 


wot wickedness 


ty belonging to the socially insecure, she was in 
elt SUCK 3 
propriety as the more lasting condition and the 
more foundation, 


ae but on the whole she inclined to 


Statole 
“If you knew her as well as I do you would 


said Lady Elizabeth. “It would 
impossible for Esteile Clanricarde to be evil 


think as I do,” 
be 


Ih heart. 





queried Mr. Smythe Smith, 





point, 
“T do not defend all she has done, but corrupt 
certalily 1s not,” answered Lady 
“IT know her so well! 


heart she 
Elizabeth. 
evel 


in 
I have known 
het Since we 


were quite children together, 
and she cannot liave suddenly changed her na 
I do not think I would go to her, undet 
rcumstances, if | were you, until you had 
avents’ sanction,” said Mr. Smythe Smith, 


Still, 


all the 





your } 
sensibly 
“LT know they 
“Then, my dear young lady, let me advise vou, 
it till you confirmed it 
said her host, ir 


would not object,” she answered. 





wa assurance,” 
atti- 


tude he had suddenly assumed of half-censuring 


are i your 


1 his heart enjoving the new 


mentor to the earl’s daughter, his social superior. 
His manner, insensibly colored by his feelings, 
dropped a little of its usual deference, and touk 
itself a certain dash of sarcasm, which was 
visible to his wife, if not to Lady Eliza- 
beth herself. But a man like Mr. Smythe Smith 
does not often get the chance of lecturing a girl 
like Lady Elizabeth. What wonder that he 
joyed it and made the most of it—one of a nation 


on 


enough 


en 


so snobbish in its respect for rank as we are? 

* Perh ips it would be best,” she said, sweetly 

“ Without question,” was the rejoinder. “ Do 
nothing rash, and then you will have nothing to 
repe nt. Your actions, remember, Lady Elizabe th, 
while you are unmarried, belong to your family 
Your vi ‘ 
not your own. 


credit and name 
Wait, and let my lord de- 


to control. 


theirs 


yur 


are 

’ 

cide 
“T can telegraph to-night, but I am sure of 


their consent,” she said 


“Tn which case you can start, as you propose, 
to-morrow, with a clean way-bill,”’ he answered, 
with a smile—an artificial kind of 


strange 


assurance, Which seemed to say that in his own 


person he was more than doubtful of that reply, 
and disbelieved most emphatically in its affirma- 
tive, 
But Lady Elizabeth was right. My lord’s curt | 
answer was simple and direct. “ Do as you wish,” 
it said—dictated partly by real kindness toward 
desolated, 


this 
Estelle, whom they had known in the days of her 


misguided young creature—this 
innocence, and loved in the heyday of her beauty | 
—and partly by the innate pride of the British 
nobleman, holding himself and his too high for 
any kind of danger by contact with any kind of 
Had Estel 


e hesitated ; being George Clanricarde’s | 


inferior. le been one of themselves he 
might hs 
child, his dear Delight might throw over her the 
mantle of her charity, and her snow-white purity 
would get never a stain in consequence, 

So that I Mr. Smvthe 
Smith was beaten in the contest, which had been 
more ear his side than was known to any 
but Lady Eliz: 
start to-morrow for the Riviera, where she was to 
take the of her presence to that poor 
faithful heart half distraught with its self-im 
posed charge—the soothing of her speech to that 
beaten down to worse than death by 





ttle hitch was overcome. 


on 


himself, and abeth made ready to 





comfort 





soul, 
woe, yet too full of her life-long love to have the | 
contrition. 

And now, on the journey, Lady Elizabeth had 
leisure to t Por the last twenty-four hours 


nse of either repentance or 


In. 


| 


all had been excitement and turmoil, and a con- 
fusion of feelings in which desire to help Estelle 
had been the only clear and simple line. 
spite of 
his late defection from the nobler way, respected 
Authony Harford. 
passionately she loved him. Girls do not under- 
stand women of experience 
when the well-known fires are rekindled, and the 
familiar eyes of reawakened love shine out afresh, 
and that which has been is again, under other 
forms and different names. Still, she felt that 
she bore something in her heart she neither 
wished to look at too closely nor to let others see 
at all. ’ 
ness in feeling that she could serve him, influence 


knew that she loved and admired, and, in 
She did not quite know how 


themselves do 


as 


She was conscious of a sense of blessed- 


him to good, be of living use to him in any way. 
She was conscious, too, of a strange sense of hap- 
piness of which she was half afraid, and of shame 
for which she blushed, when she remembered how 
he had held her in his arms and she had felt the 
beating of his heart against her own. She 
not 
and yet it had somehow seemed natural to be in 
his. She said to herself that it was just the im 
pulse of a brother conquered by her prayer and 
yielding to the victor that she was 
nothing to him—-not even his sister—while Estelle 
was still his all. Yet that silent caress had been 
more precious than she liked to own or dared to 
think. Her father’s favorite name for her danced 
in her brain to the musie of Anthony’s voice, not 
his; and 


was 


accustomed to be held in the arms of men, 


She knew 


“ You Delight!” was hammered out with 
every beat of the piston, and swung through the 
air in every turn of the wheels. She did her best 
to get away from these thoughts, through which 
ran an unacknowledged thread of disappointine nt 
in that Anthony had not come to the station, as 
she expected. But, clinging as they were, they 
did not make her central feeling—her duty to 
Estelle—the less potent or clear. Still, they dis 
tracted and disturbed her. She tried to banish 
them ; to fix her thoughts on Estelle’s sufferings, 
her despair, her loss, her these 
faded away into a vague kind of mournful cloud, 
while “ You Delight!’ rang out between the iron 
staves like sweetest music—that silent, strong 


sorrows ; but 





embrace repeated itself in her memory—and thie 
thread of disappointed hope in that she had not 
seen Anthony at the station as she had hoped 
waxed broader and thicker and deeper in tone, 
Then, wearied and overcome by all this emo 
buried her face 
in the pillow provided for the night journey, and 
with a sudden conviction of unspoken sin prayed 


tion, she burst into tears as she 


for pardon, grace, and light with the whole fer- 
vor of her throbbing heart. And then she | 

When she awoke the sun was shining ; Estelle 
was near; and Anthony was banished from her 
She had been through the Valley, and 
the fire had scorched and blistered her overnight. 
To-day she was in the clear light of heaven, and 
her pain had passed. 


slept. 


thoughts. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








COMFORTS FOR THE SUMMER 


VACATION. 

‘_— all who spend the long winter an 
spring months in the city, or even in larger 
towns, and 
field than do their more important sisters, there 


1 early 


which offer no more freedom of wood 
is nothing more delightful than the prospect of 
a few weeks or months in the country 

A summer rest should be taken by all means, 
even if some longed-for extravagance must be 
The benefit gained by 
all members of the family from the change will 


relinquished to secure it. 


repay the extra effort needed to accomplish this 
The time usually selected for the summer out 


ing is as soon as can be after the close of 


or, if school does not have to be taken into con 


sideration, as soon as the hot weather begins in 
earnest, 

The extent of the excursion will vary to suit 
When rest 


from the gayety or cares of the winter season, or 


individual needs, tastes, and purses 


the untrammelled freedom of the country, where 
the young people and their elders may luxuriate 
in all kinds of rural surrounding 





is the object 





sought for, the destination will often be some 
far-away farm-house among breezy hills, or on 
the ever enticing sea shore, or near some of our 


larger or smaller lakes. If means are limited, do 


not try “pastures new and fields untrod,” but 
rather go to a place recommended by some one 
who has been there. 

Unfortunately few farm-houses, be 


that faney painted them. 


they lar ce 
The 


place which to the eager reader of the advertise- 


or small, are all 
ment seems a bit of Eden, too often turns out to be 
anything but what it was said tobe. There are, 
however, scores of desirable places in good loca- 
tions where board may be had at moderate prices, 
and where fresh air, good pure water, cool rooms, 
comfortable t 
facts, waiting for the people who are fortunate 


eds, and well-cooked food are actual 


enough to secure them 
It must be kept in mind that in the count 








is difficult to get even the simple st article ata 
minute’s notice, and often a thorough search of 
the two or three stores in the nearest village, 


sometimes miles away, will fail to reveal the trifles 
needed, the lack of which causes more discom- 
fort than can readily be imagined i 
saries, about which think nothir 
rise to the rank of positive luxuries by their ab- 
sence, 

By exercising a little forethought in se 
what to take, annoying omissions may be sup 


> neces- 





we g at home, 


lecting 
plied from among the contents of one’s own lug 
gage. will frequently be 
found unprovided with any kind of 
screens for keeping out insects, and without cut 
tair 


the cool duskiness 


3edroom windows 





entirely 





darken the room to 
to noonday 
nap, or to keep out the early sunshine, which 
will insist on entering hours before the eyes are 


s or shutters sufficient to 


so conducive a 


She | 


] ready to welcome it. A few yards of dark blue 
be 


t and a small quan- 


} or green mosquito netuing cal easily made 





into temporary screens, and i 
tity of the heavy round meshed net will do won- 
is of flies and ins¢ 
they are not wanted. 


ders toward keeping all kine 


from intruding where 





= 
curtains to be hung up and taken down at plea 


sure, undressed cambric, costing but a few cents 


a yard, is useful A piece of ten yards can easily 


find room In a trut k, an las occasion den inds, 
be cut into lengths for curtains for windows 


, ol 
to cover dresses which cannot find a place in 
| closet or wardrobe. 

A paper of tacks, a few nails, some screws, a 

screw-driver, gimlets, and hammer should be 
| counted among the necessaries; the nails and 
} Screws may be needed to supply a lack of hooks 


I be 


ing to a lockless door, for while it is a bad ha 


in closets. hey may even used as a fasten- 


bit to 
be always bolting and barring, there is sometimes 
a wonderful de 
the 
| out making 


of 


nails, as they «¢ 


cree of comfort to be derived from 
can enter with- 
ugh to awaken the soundest 


knowledge that no intruder 


hose ene 
Sleepers Scre 


ws 1 advantage 


where 


lave a ovet 
put in desire 
noiselessly enough to avoid calling attention t 
yout 


an be you 
) 


work, 


The following articles should be added to the 
list already mentioned: a pin-cushion for the 
large fancy 


uressing-case some towels to serve 


as chair-backs, or even as covers for small tables : 


fe 
not too delic 


w heavy tumblers; a good 


a plate or two; a 


sized china bowl, ate, but of a 


pretty 


pattern, to hold the trophies gathered from wood 
and tield—we have even known of such a bowl 
servil t temporary home for some tiny fish 














and cunning little turtles; a few slips of bright 
cretonne to replace the white one on the pi 3 
during the day, thus making cushions of t i 
for hammock o plazza;, a shoe-pocket that can 
be tacked on the closet door, the use of which need 
not be strictly limited to shoes several fa y 
bags to serve as catch-al ismall 1 lamp 
and some tapers un ¢ book back « ered W 1 
linen makes a valuable screen to plac ure ia 
lamp One or more hammocks should be taken, 
and if the | ity nurse several players, a Len 3 
set will be yreciated 

Rainy days will be sure to come for these 
should be »wided light faney-work and a good 
supply of reading matter for the elders, and for 
the ciuidren some games and puzzies about which 


they have not been told 
A small supply of simple home 








medicine hould not be forgotter m ird 
CuUve Which Cah how be purchased at any d : 
tore, und are so mnuch more convenient than the 
disagreeable mustard paste, should have a cornet 
in the medicine chest A small rubber blanket 
und some heavy shawls, which can be spread on 
the grass for the children to tumble around on, 
| will also be needed 
When it is impossible to take a vaca n 
Ing the early Sulnmer mo i tl se ui rh Ser 
Is often a vaine ifte ull, for t sno time in 
the year more pi int lor an outing than the 
months of Septemb wd October The attrae- 
| tions of the autumn months are many and varied 
! The slowly changing foliage presents new phases 
of the lands« ipe from day to day, and tl Stunt 
mountains, fields, and wood Ww ferent as 
pects when veiled by purple haz vv wrapped itt 
smoky log 
the earlier Jaunt, but in a tion a greater su 
ply of warm clothing should taken mr the 
nights and some days will be cool enough to 
nake heavy clothiit lesirabl 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 






































ANXto The cascade effect in the back drapery is 
just to the left of t mide ‘ <, and is i 
piece with ail the buck ¢ p = I B ¢ 
the left sid , 4 « 
fold which a s 4 
naturally ; pivats tor half 
of the bac dra Sul 
ish, even tl eto atte s 8 

A Rrapen | ser , paper does 
for a letter in acknowle ment 

GREENLANDS You were qu ht in « , 
permnit your trier to present to uri I Sout 
of whom he knew so A u r ret 

tion to het for a yout £ ‘ het 
| it ating eliquet 
| See newer models for tennis go “ @ 
trated in Bazar No. 24, Vol. XX Either of 
and white striped woollens will be pret i 
with either p n DU or W te Gret & ~ { 
| changeable if to combine with your bro s t 
as we do not Kuow how it Is made ve Cannot mt 
| about alteris t We ha I t Ofat By p 
M.N.O vray mohai “8 n “ d 
dark India silk and ght i t 
t India s da net dress for 
1 ~ i «us Newport 
I ia tual) dress, 
ress y¢ rector ‘Dear Mr. 8 
ist s,1 a **My« r Recto 

New Sunpsonue i juest to te and to keep 
up a correspondence wilh a gentieman rests with him, 
We do not consider it et ielte or proper fora young 


1 
tleman alone 


























girl to dine with a get 
| M.E A waiter should place everything he passes 
on a tray, € | c in plate, which he places with 4 
hand Sa sare al B HE di Separately or witht 
game, not wit tl | pal part of the rT. is 
proper to eat as gus w t fingers, or with a 
fork, neve ut the t a knife 
SU BSORIBF i 8 Inftroduc 1 minister as y 
would ar ye Say, “ Mr. Brooks,” “* Dr. M 
| gan,” notthe “R Dr. Morgan,” unless a man hasa 
| title like canon, | shop, or arclideacon, then append 
that. 
| Lapy MoK.—We cannot 4 he duties of a com- 
} panion to alady. She must do that. 
| Petennoro, OLp St ske.—Your cards should 
. €, 80 that your friends 
| Manners and Social Usagea. 
fa 
Lika. —Let r cards 
nT no a= 
t ir jas plain 
enveioy 
h jacket co 4 ‘ t 
| ine 8 below Waist i 
7 No 1 at of mir 
cards, t to me to 4 par- 
ents Always s¢ y ‘ to t , 
invite you, not to the When you are in her 





piace ol residence, Call on |i 
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A GALA DRESS. 
By MARY E WILKINS. 


“ DON’T care anything about goin’ to that 
| Fourth of July picnic, *Liz’ beth.” 

“T wouldn’t*say anything more about it, if I 
was you, Em’ly. I'd get ready an’ 

“T don’t really feel able to go, Liz’ beth.” 

“I'd like to know why you ain’t able.” 

“It seems to me as if the fire-crackers an’ the 
tootin’ on those horns would drive me crazy; aw’ 
Matilda Jennings says they're goin’ to have a can- 
non down there, an’ fire it off every half-hour. I 
don’t feel as if I could stan’ it. You know my 
nerves ain't very strong, ’Liz’ beth.” 

Elizabeth Babcock uplifted her long, delicate 
nose with its transparent nostrils, and sniffed 


fa 
£0. 


Apparently her sister’s perverseness had an ac 
ceptable odor to her, “ I wouldn’t talk so if | was 
you, Em’ly. Of course you're goin’, It 
turn to, an’ you know it. I went to meetin’ last 
Sabbath. You just put on that dress an’ go 

Emily eyed her sister. She tried not to look 


*s your 














pleased. “ I know you went to meetin’ last,” said 
she, hesitatingly ; ‘* but—a Fourth of July picnic 
is—a little more of—a rarity.” She fairly jump- 
ed, her sister confronted her with such sudden 
vigor. 

“Rarity! Well, I hope a Fourth of July pie- 
nic ain’t quite such a treat to me that I'd ruther 
go to it than meetin’! I should think you'd be 
ashamed of yourself speakin’ so, Em'ly Babeock.” 

Emily, a moment before delicately alert and 
nervous like her sister, shrank limply in her limp 
black muslin. “ I—didn’t think how it sounded, 
Liz’ beth.” 

“Well, I should say you'd better think It 
don’t sound very becomin’ for a woman of your 
age, an’ professin’ what you do. Now vou'd better 
go an’ get out that dress, an’ rip the velvet off, 
an’ sew the lace on, There won't be any too 
much time. They'll start early in the mornin’ 
ll stir up a cake for you to carry, when I get 
tea.” 

“Don’t von s’pose I could get along without a 
cake ?” Emily ventured, tremulously 

“Well, I shouldn’t think you'd want to go, ar 
be beholden to other folks for your eatin’; I 
shouldn't.” 

“T shouldn’t want anything to eat.” 

“] guess if you go, you're goin’ like other folks. 
I ain’t goin’ to have Matilda Jennings peekin’ an’ 
pryin’ an’ tellin’ things, if I know it. You'd bet 
ter get out that dress.” 

“Well,” said Emily, with a long sigh of re 
morseful satisfaction. She arose, showing a 
height that would have approached the majestic 
had it not been so wavering ie sisters were 
about the same height, but Elizabeth usually im 
pressed people as being the taller She carried 
herself with so much decision that she seemed to 
keep every inch of her stature firm and taut, old 
woman although she was. 

“ Let’s see that dress a minute,” said she, when 
Emily returned, She wiped her spectacles, set 
them firmly, and began examining the hem of the 
dress, holding it close to her eyes. ™ You're get 
tin’ of it all tagged out,” she declared, presently. 
“T thought you was. I thought I see some ray 
ellin’s hangin’ the other day when I had it on. 
It’s jest because you don’t stan’ up straight. It 
ain’t any longer for you than it is for me, if you 
didn't £o all bent over so. There ain't anV nee i 
of it.” 

Emily oscillated wearily over her sister and the 
dress. “I ain’t very strong in my back, an’ you 
know I've got a weakness in my stomach that 
henders me from standin’ up as straight as you 
do,” she rejoined, rallying herself for a feeble 
defence 

“You can stan’ up jest as well as I can, if 
you're a mind to.” 

“T'll rip that velvet off now, if you'll let me 
have the dress, ’Liz’beth.” 

Elizabeth passed over the dress, handiir hg it 
gingerly. “Mind you don’t cut it rippin’ of it 
off,” said she 

Emily sat down,and the dress lay in shiny 
black billows over her lap. The dress was black 
silk, and had been in its day very soft and heavy ; 
even now there was considerable wear left in it. 
The waist and over-skirt were trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon. Emily ripped off the velvet; then 
she sewed on some old-fashioned, straight-edged 
black lace full of little embroidered sprigs. The 
sisters sat in their p irlor at the right of the front 
daoor The room was very warm, for there were 
two west windows, and a hot afternoon sun was 
beating upon them. Out in front of the house 
was a piazza, with a cool uneven brick floor, and 
a thick lilac growth across the western end. The 
sisters might have sat there and been comfort 
able, but they would not 

“Set right out in the face an’ eyes of all the 
neighbors!” they would have exclaime d with dis 
may had the idea been suggested. There was 
about these old women and all their belongings a 
certain gentle and deprecatory reticence. One 


felt it immediately upon entering their house, or 
indeed upon coming in sight of it. There were 
never any heads at the windows ; the blinds were 
usually closed. Once ina while a passet by might 


see an old woman, well shielded by shawl and 
scooping sun-bonnet, start up like a timid spirit 
in the vard, and softly disappear through a crack 
in the front door. Out in the front yard E 
had a little bed of flowers—of balsams and nas 
she tended them with 


Elizabeth came 


uv 





turtiums and portulacas ; 
furtive glances toward the road 
out in the early morning to sweep the brick floor 
of the piazza, and the front door was left ajar for 
a hurried flitting should any one 

This excessive shyness and se 
the aspect ol guilt, but no more cuileless and up 
right persons could have been imagined th un tl 

They had over their parton 1 

dows full, softly falling, old muslin curtains, and 
thev looped them back to leave bare the smallest 
' The parlor chairs re- 


appear 





recy had almost 


two old women. 


possible space of glass. 











treated close to the walls, the polish of the parlor 
table lit up a dim corner. There were very few 
ornaments in sight ; the walls were full of closets 
and little cupboards, and in them all superfluities 
were tucked away to protect them from dust and 
prying eyes. Never a door in the house stood 
open, every bureau drawer was squarely shut. A 
whole family of skeletons might have been well 
hidden in these guarded recesses ; but skeletons 
there were none, except, perhaps, a little inno- 
cent bone or two of old-womanly pride and sen- 
sitiveness. 

The Babcock sisters guarded nothing more 
jealously than the privacy of their meals. The 
neighbors considered that there was a decided 
reason for this. “The Babcock girls have so lit- 
tle to eat that th®y’re ashamed to let folks see 
it,” people said. It was certain that the old 
women regarded intrusion at their meals as an 
insult, but it was doubtful if they would not have 
done so had their table been set out with all the 
luxuries of the season instead of scanty bread 
and butter and no sauce. No sauce for tea was 
regarded as very poor living by the village wo- 
men 

To-night the Babeocks had tea very soon after 
They always 
They were in the midst of it when 
the front door opened, and a voice was heard 
calling out in the hall. 

The sisters cast a dismayed and indignant look 
at each other; they both arose; but the door 
flew open, and their little square tea-table, with 
its green and white china pot of weak tea, its 
plate of bread and little glass dish of butter, its 
two china cups, and thin silver teaspoons, was 
displayed to view. 

My !” cried the visitor, with a little backward 
shuft I didn’t 
know you was eatin’ supper. I wouldn’t ha’ come 
in for the world if 'd known. T'll go right out; 
it wa’n’t anything pertickler, anyhow.” All the 
time her sharp and comprehensive gaze was on 
the 


the lace was sewed on the dress, 
had tea early. 


“T do hope you'll scuse me! 


tea-table. She counted the slices of bread, 


she measured the butter, as she talked. The sis- 
ters stepped forward with dignity. 

“Come into the other room,” said Elizabeth ; 
and the visitor, still protesting, with her backward 
eyes upon the tea-table, gave way before her. 





But her eyes lighted upon something in the 
parlor more eagerly than they had upon that fru- 
gal and exclusive table. The sisters glanced at 
The black silk dress lay 
over a chair, The caller, who was their neighbor 
Matilda Jennings, edged toward it as she talked, 
“IT thought I'd jest run over an’ see if you wa’n’t 
goin’ to the picnic to morrow,” she was saying. 
Phen she clutched the dress and diverged, “Oh, 
you've been fixin’ your dress!” she said to Emily, 
with Insinuation did not 
sit well upon Matilda Jennings, none of her bod- 
ily lines were adapted to it, and the pretence was 
She was short and stout, with a 
hard, sallow rotundity of cheek, her small black 
eyes were bright-pointed under fleshy brows. 

“Yes, I have,” replied Emily, with a seared 
glance at Elizabeth, 

“ Yes,” said Elizabeth, stepping firmly into the 
subject, and confronting Matilda with prim and 
“She has been fixin’ of it. 
The lace was ripped off, an’ she had to mend it.” 

“It’s pretty lace, ain’t it? I had some of the 
same kind on a mantilla once when I was a girl. 
This makes me think of it. The sprigs in mine 
set a little closer. Let me see, ’Liz’beth, 
black silk dress is trimmed with velvet, 
ain't it?” 

Elizabeth surveyed her calmly. “Yes; I've 
alw ivs worn black velvet on | Ry said she. 

Emily sighed faintly. She had feared that 
Elizabeth could not answer desirably and be 
truthful 

“Let me see,” continued Matilda, “how was 
that velvet 


each other in dismay. 


innocent insinuation. 


quite ¢ vident. 





resolute blue eyes, 


was 


your 


put on your waist ?” 

“Tt was put on peaked.” 

“In one peak or two?” 

“One” 

“Now I wonder if it would be too much trou- 
ble for you jest to let me see it a minute. I’ve 
been thinkin’ of fixin’ over my old alpaca a little, 
an’ I've got a piece of black velvet ribbon I’ve 
steamed over, an’ it looks pretty good. I thought 
mebbe I could put it on like yours.” 

Matilda Jennings, in her chocolate calico, stood 
as relentlessly as any executioner before the Bab- 
cock They, slim and delicate and pale 
their flabby black muslins, leaned toward 
each other, then Elizabeth straightened herself, 
“Some time when it’s convenient I'd jest as soon 
is not,” said she. 

“Well, 'd be mach obleeged to you if you 
returned Matilda. Her manner a 
trifle overawed, but there was a sharper gleam in 
het Pretty soon she went home, and ate 
her solitary and substantial supper of bread and 
Ma- 
She 
She 


Sisters 





in 


show it 


would,” was 


eves, 


butter, cold potatoes, and pork and beans. 
tilda Jennings was as poor as the Babocks. 
like them, known better days. 
had never possessed any fine old muslins nor 


never, 


had 


black silks in her life, but she had always eaten 
more 

The Babcocks had always delicately and un- 
obtrusively felt themselves above her. There 


had been in their lives a faint savor of gentility 
and aristocracy. Their father had been college- 
educated and a doctor. Matilda’s antecedents 


had been humble, even in this humble commu- 
She had come of wood-sawyers and gar- 
In their youth, when they had 
gone to school and played together, they had al- 
realized their height above Matilda, and 
even old age and poverty and a certain friendli- 
ness could not do away with it. 

The Babcocks owned their house and a tiny 
sum in the bank, upon the interest of which they 
lived. Nobody knew how much it was, nobody 
ever know while they lived. They might 
have had more if they would have sold or mort- 
gaged their house, but they would have died first. 


nity. 
den-laborers. 


wavs 


would 
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They starved daintily and patiently on their little 
income. They mended their old muslins and Thi- 
bets, and wore one dress between them for best, 
taking turns in going out. 

It seemed inconsistent, but the sisters were 
very fond of society, and their reserve did not in- 
terfere with their pleasure in the simple village 
outings. They were more at ease abroad than at 
home, perhaps because there were not present so 
many doors which could be opened into their 
secrecy. But they had an arbitrary conviction 
that their claims to respect and consideration 
would be forever forfeited should they appear 
on state occasions in anything but black silk. 
To their notions of etiquette, black silk was as 
sacred a necessity as feathers at the English 
court, They could not go abroad and feel any 
self-respect in those flimsy muslins and rusty 
woollens, which were very flimsy and rusty. 
The old persons in the village could hardly re- 
member when the Babeocks had a new dress. 
The dainty care with which they had made those 
tender old fabrics endure so long was wonderful. 
They held up their skirts primly when they walk- 
ed; they kept their pointed elbows clear of chairs 
and tables. The black silk in particular was 
taken off the minute its wearer entered her own 
house. It was shaken softly, folded, and laid 
away ina linen sheet. 

Emily was dressed in it on the Fourth of July 
morning when Matilda Jennings called for her, 
Matilda came in her voluminous old alpaca, 
with her tin lunch-pail on her arm, She looked 
at Emily in the black silk, and her countenance 
changed. “My! you ain’t goin’ to wear that 
black silk trailin’ round in the woods, are you ?” 
said she. 

“*T guess she won’t trail around much,” spoke 
up Elizabeth. “She's got to go lookin’ decent.” 

Matilda’s poor old alpaca had many a thread- 
bare streak and mended slit in its rusty folds, 
the elbows were patched, it was hardly respecta- 
ble. But she gave the skirt a defiant switch, 











and jerked the patched elbows. ‘ Well, I allers 
believed in goin’ dressed suitable for the oeca- 
sion,” said she, sturdily, and as if that was her 
espegial picnic costume out of a large wardrobe. 
Howeve ., her bravado was not deeply seated, all 
day long she manceuvred to keep her patches | 
and darns out of sight, she arranged the skirt 
nervously every time she changed her position, 
she held her elbows close to her sides, and she 
made many little flings at Emily’s black silk. 
The festivities were nearly over, the dinner 
had been eaten, Matilda had devoured with relish 
her brown-bread and cheese and cold pork, and 
Emily had nibbled daintily at her sweet-cake, 
and glanced with inward loathing at her neigh- 
bor’s fare. The speeches by the local 
celebrities were delivered, the cannon had been 
fired every half-hour, the sun was getting low in 


grosser 


the west, and a golden mist was rising among the 
ferny undergrowth in the grove. “It’s gettin’ 
damp; I ean see it risin’,”’ said Emily, who was 
rheumatic; “I guess we'd better walk ’round a 
little, an’ then go home.” 

“Well,” replied Matilda, “I'd jest as 
You'd better hold up your dress.” 

The two old women adjusted themselves stiff- 
ly upon their feet, and began ranging the grove, 
stepping warily over the slippery pine-needles. 
The woods were full of merry calls ; the green dis- 
tances fluttered with light draperies. Every lit- 
tle while came the sharp bang of a fire-cracker, 
the crash of cannon, or the melancholy hoot of a 
fish-horn, Now and then blue gunpowder sinoke 
curled up with the golden steam from the dewy 
ground. Emily was near-sighted ; she moved on | 
with innocently peering eyes, her long neck craned 
forward. Matilda had been taking the lead, but 
she suddenly stepped aside. Emily walked on 
unsuspectingly, holding up her precious black 
silk. There was a quick puff of smoke, a leap 
of flame, a volley of vicious little reports, and 
poor Emily Babcock danced as a martyr at her 
fiery trial might have done; 


soon, 


her gentle dignity 
“ } ih 
Oh, oh, oh! 





completely deserted her. she 
shrieked. 

Matilda Jennings pushed forward; by that 
time Emily was standing, pale and quivering, on a 
little heap of ashes. ‘ You stepped into a nest 
of fire-erackers,” said Matilda; “a boy jest run; 
I saw him. What made you stan’ there in’em ? 
Why didn’t von get out ?” 

“T—couldn’t,” gasped Emily; she could hard- 
ly speak. 

* Well, I guess it ’ain’t done much harm: them 
boys ought to be prosecuted. You don’t feel as 
if you was burnt anywhere, do vou, Em’ly 2” 

“ No—I guess not $0 


“Seems to me your dress— 





Jest let me look 
at your dress, Em’ly. My! ain’t that a wicked 
shame! Jist look at all them holes, right in the | 
flouncin’, where it ‘ll show!” 

It was too true. The flounce that garnished | 
the bottom of the black silk was scorched in a 
number of places. Emily looked at it and felt | 
faint. “I must go right home,” she moaned. 
“Oh dear !” 

““Mebbe you can darn it, if you’re real pertick- 
Jer about it,” said Matilda, with an uneasy air. 

Emily said nothing; she went home. Her dress 
switched the dust off the wayside weeds, but she 
paid no attention to it; she walked so fast that 
Matilda could hardly keep up with her. When 
she reached her own gate she swung it swiftly 
to before Matilda’s face, then she fled into the 
house. 

Elizabeth came to the parlor door with a let- 
ter in her hand. She cried out, when she saw | 
her sister’s face, “ What is the matter, Emly, for | 

| 





pity sakes ?” 

“You can’t never go out again, ’Liz’beth; you 
can’t! you can’t!” | 
“Why can’t I go out, I'd like to know? What 

do you mean, Emly Babcock *” 
“You can’t, you never can again. I stepped | 
into some fire-crackers, an’ ve burnt some great 


holes right in the flouncin’. You can’t never 


wear it without folks knowin’. 
will tell. Oh, Liz’beth, what will you do?” 

“Do?” said Elizabeth. “ Well, I hope I ain’t 
so set on goin’ out at my time of life as all that 
comes to, Let’s see it. H’m,I can mend that.” 

“No, you can’t. Matilda would see it if you 
did. Oh dear! oh dear!” Emily dropped into 
a corner and put her slim hands over her face. 

“Do stop actin’ so,” said her sister. ‘I’ve 
jest had a letter, an’ Aunt ’Liz’beth is dead.” 

After a little Emily looked up. “ When did 
she die?” she asked, in a despairing voice. 

“Last week.” 

“Did they ask us to the funeral ?” 

“ Of course they did; it was last Friday, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. They knew the letter 
couldn’t get to us till after the funeral; but of 
course they’d ask us,” 

“What did they say the matter was ?” 

“ Old age, I guess, as much as anything. 
*Liz’beth was a good deal over eighty.” 

Emily sat reflectively ; she seemed to be listen- 
ing while her sister related more at length the 
contents of the letter. Suddenly she interrupted. 
“*Liz’beth,” 

“Well?” 

“T was thinkin’, ’Liz’beth—you know those 
crape veils we wore when mother died ?” 

“Well, what of ’em ?” 

“I—don’t see why—you couldn’t—make a 
flounce of those veils, an’ put on this dress when 
you wore it; then she wouldn’t know.’ 

“Td like to know what I’d wear a crape flounce 
for?” 

“Why, mournin’ for Aunt ’Liz’beth.” 

“Ein’ly Babcock, what sense would there be 
in my wearin’ mournin’ when you didn’t 2” 

“You was named for her, an’ it’s a verv dif- 
frent thing. You can jest tell folks that you was 
named for your aunt that jest died, an’ you felt 
as if you ought to wear a little crape on your best 
pre,» 

“Tt ll be an awful job to put on a different 
flounce every time we wear it.” 

: “Til do it; ’'m pe: fectly willin’ to do it. Oh, 
’Liz’beth, I shall die if you never go out again an’ 
wear that dress.” j nie tieveias 

“For pity sakes, don’t, Em’ly! Tl get out 
those veils after supper an’ look at ’em.” 

The next Sunday Elizabeth wore the black silk 
garnished with a crape flounce to church. Ma- 
tilda Jennings walked home with her, and eyed 
the new trimming sharply. ; 
’ain’t you ?” said she, finally. 

“T had word last week that my aunt ’Liz’beth 
Taylor was dead, an’ I thought it wa’n’t anything 
more’n fittin’ that I should put on a little crape,” 
replied Elizabeth, with dignity. 

“Has Em’ly put on mournin’ too ?” 

“Emly ‘ain't any call to. She wa’n’t named 
after her, as I was, an’ she never saw her but 
once, when she was a little girl. 


Matilda Jennings 


Aunt 


“Got a new flounce, 


It ain’t more’n 
She lived out West. 
I didn’t feel as if Em’ly had any call to wear 
crape.” ; ; 

Matilda said no more, but there was unquelled 
suspicion in her eye as they parted at the Bab- 
cock gate. 

The next week a trunk full of Aunt Elizabeth 
Taylor's clothes arrived from the West. Her 
daughter had sent them. There was in the trunk 
a goodly store of old woman’s finery, two black 
silks among the other gowns. Aunt Elizabeth 
had been a dressy old lady, although she died in 
her eighties. It was a great surprise to the sis- 
They had never dreamed of such a thing. 
They palpitated with awe and delight as they 
took out the treasures. Emily clutched Eliza- 
beth, the thin hand closing around the thin arm. 

“°Liz’beth !” 

“What is it?” 

“We—won’t say—anything about this to any- 
body. We'll jest go together to meetin’ next 
Sabbath, an’ wear these black silks, an’ let Ma- 
tilda Je nnings see,” 

Elizabeth looked at Emily. A gleam came into 
her dim blue eyes; she tightened her thin lips. 
“ Well, we will,” said she. 

The following Sunday the sisters wore the black 
silks to church. During the week they appear- 
ed together at a sewing meeting, then at church 
again. The wonder and curiosity were certainly 
not confined to Matilda Jennings. The eccen- 
tricity which the Babcock sisters displayed in 
not going into society together had long been a 
favorite topic in the town. There had been a 
great deal of speculation over it. Now that they 
had appeared together three consecutive times, 
there was much talk 

On the Monday following the second Sunday 
Matilda Jennings went to the Babcock 
house. Her cape-bonnet was on one-sided, but it 
was firmly tied. She opened the door softly, 
when her old muscles were straining forward to 
jerk the lateh. She sat gently down in the prof- 
fered chair, and displayed quite openly a worn 
place over the knees in her calico gown. 

“We had a pleasant Sabbath yesterday, didn’t 
we ?” said she. ; 

“Real pleasant,” assented the sisters. 

“] thought we had a good discourse.’ 

The Babcocks assented again. 

“T heerd a good many say they thought it was 
a good discourse,” repeated Matilda, like an em- 
phatic chorus. Then she suddenly leaned for- 
ward, and her face, in the depths of her awry 
bonnet, twisted into a benevolent smile. “I was 
real glad to see you out together,” she whispered, 
with meaning emphasis. 

The sisters smiled stiffly. 

Matilda paused for a moment; she drew her- 
self back, as if to gather strength for a thrust ; she 
stopped smiling. ‘‘I was glad to see you out to- 
gether, for I thought it was too bad the way folks 
was talkin’,” she said. ‘ 

Elizabeth looked at her, 
talkin’ 9” 

** Well, I don’ know as there’s any harm in my 
tellin’ you. I’ve been thinkin’ mebbe I ought vo 


ten vear since I saw her. 


ters. 


down 


’ 


“How were they 
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for some time. It’s been round consider’ble late- 
ly that you an’ Em’ly didn’t get along well, an’ 


I told ’em I hadn't 
of course, I couldn’t really tell. 


gether. no idea ‘twas so, 
though, I was 
real glad to see you out together, ‘cause there’s 
never any knowin’ 
I was real glad to see you'd settled it if there had 
been any trouble.” 

“There ’ain’t been any trouble.” 

“ Well, I'm glad if there ’ain’t been any, an’ if 
there has, ’'m glad to see it settled, an’ 1 know 
other folks will be too.” 

Elizabeth stood up. “If you want to know 
the reason why we haven't been out together, I'll 
tell you,” said she. ‘ You've been tryin’ to find 
out things every way you could, an’ now I'll tell 
you. You’ve drove me to it We had just one 
decent dress between us, an’ Em’ly 
turns wearin’ it, an’ Em’ly used to wear Jace on 
it, an’ I used to rip off the lace an’ sew on black 
velvet when I wore it, so folks shouldn't know it 
Em'ly an’ me never had a 
word in our lives, an’ it’s a wicked lie for folks 


’ 


how folks do get along, an’ 





an’ me took 


was the same dress. 


to say we have.’ 

Emily was softly weeping in her handkerchief ; 
there was not a tear in Elizabeth’s eyes; there 
were bright spots on her cheeks, and her slim 
height overhung Matilda Jennings imposingly. 

“ My aunt ’Liz’beth, that 1 was named for, died 
two weeks ago, continued, “an 
they sent us a trunk full of her clothes, an’ there 
was two decent dresses amongst 





or tiree »,”? she 





*em,an’ that’s 
the reason why Em’ly an’ me have been out to- 

” Now, Matilda Jennings, you have 
found out the whole story, an’ I hope you’re satis- 
fied.” 

Now that the detective instinct and the crav- 
ing inquisitiveness which were so strong in this 
old woman were satisfied, she should have been 
more jubilant than she was. She had suspected 
what nobody else in town had suspected ; she 
had verified her suspicion, and discovered what 
the secrecy and pride of the sisters had conceal- 
ed from the whole village, still she looked un- 
and subdued. “I sha’n’t tell anybody,” 
said she. 

“You can tell anybody you’re a mind to.” 

“T sha'n’t teil Matilda Jennings 
arose; she had passed the parlor door, when she 

“I s’pose I kinder begretched you 
I shouldn't 
out. I never hada 
of my that I 
I’ain'’t got nothin’ decent to wear 





gether sence 


easy 


nobody.” 


faced about. 


that black silk,” said she, “or have 
cared so much about findin’ 
black 


ever heard of. 


silk myself, nor any folks 


anyway,” 

“We sha’n’t 
said Elizabeth then, and Em- 
Matilda passed on, and 
Elizabeth wl 
her sister, and Emily nodded, eagerly. 


There was a moment’s silence. 
lay up anything,” 
ily sobbed responsively, 
opened the outer door is| ered to 
“You tell 
her,” said she, 

“ Matilda,” ealled Elizabeth. Matilda looked 
“T was jest goin’ to say that, if you 
wouldn’t resent it, it got burned some, but we 
mended it nice, that you was perfectly welcome 
to that—black silk. Em/’ly an’ me don’t really 
need it, and we'd be glad to have you have it.” 

There were tears in Matilda Jennings’s black 
but she held them * Thank 
she said, in a gruff voice, and stepped along 


back. 


eyes, unwinkingly 
ye,” 
over the piazza, down the st ps She reached 
Emily’s flower garden. The peppery 
of the nasturtiums came up in her face; it 
quite early in the day, and the portulacas were 
still out in a splendid field of crimson and yel 
Matilda turned about, her broad foot 
gled into the 


sweetness 
was 


low. 





just cleared 








a yellow portulaca which had stra 
path, but she did not notice it. The 
tigure pushed past the flowers and into the house 


homely old 








again. She stood before Elizabeth and Emily. 

Look here,” said she, with a fine light strug 
gling out of her coarse old face ‘I want to tell 
vO / see them fire-crackers a-sizzliw before hw ly 


stepped in em.” 





LAURENZ ALMA-TADEMA, R.2 


See illustration on front 


pag 


bem the Royal Academy exhibition in Lon 
don was opened, a few weeks since, a 


tists and amateurs, critics and f 


hle idlers 
able lle 








paused before an astonishing paint 
resented a banquet of the Roman Emperor He 
liogabalus. At the 
profligate Emperor, dressed in } 
as High-Priest of 

tiara surmounting his effeminate 
him is the face of 
bevond her a corpulent, sensual Roman Next 


table of honor re 
$ pont 
the Sun, with a sm 
face. 
hard, eruel 
come beautiful girls, t heads wreathed 
ia 





chaplets ol roses a 





The table is heaped with pomegranates, grapes 
and figs, and behind between the pillars, is a 
glimpse of the blue Alban hills. In front i 
below are the tables and couches of the othe 


banqueters. The awning overhead jas jus 
loosened, letting down 


lanche of pink rose pet 


upon the guests an ava 





w, beautiful wo 





men seem to be emerging 1 sea of roses 
Every kind of detail is prodigally lavished—flow 
} 


ers, gems, bronzes, cameos, tezzas, and scarabs 





“The marvel of the Em pe ror’s bane 


a critic, “is second only to the marvel that ar 





artist should have chosen such a subject, a 

painte 1 it with so much industry and conscience.’ 
Let us leave the Roval Academy, ar sit the 

vast. irregular mansion at No. 17 Gr ad, 

















which has been the outgrowth of th ul 
fane y of the Pp of the He rab = The 

are studios everywhere. In the largest, reache 
by a brass stairway from the hall, we may fir 
the artist Laurenz Alma-Tadema. In the Baza 
of Mav 26th something was said of t home a 

of the studio, wich its great stive al 
apse, its carved chairs and marble seats, its ¢ 

erous ga its f 





| erty of color learned from Leys. 





r which rep- 


clines the 
ifical robes 
golden 
Beside 


his mother, and 





ings and quaint windows is afforded in the accom- 
panying portrait. 
that was the reason you didn’t go out more to- | is the studio’s master, 


“A man of medium height,” 
to quote a description in 
Harper's Magazine of November, 1883—“ a man 
with broad shoulders, light,brown hair, large eyes 
and mouth, Alma-Tadema is a type of the stur- 
dy Netherlanders from whom he sprang, and he 
may well find in his adopted country a congenial 
brotherhood.” But it was with a very different 
“ brotherhood” that Alma-Tadema was popularly 
associated in the earlier years of his art. Born 
in West Friesland, Holland, in 1836, and educated 





at the Gymnasium of Leeuwarden, he entered the 
Antwerp Academy in 1852 to study under Leys. 
The master’s change to what has been termed 
Pre-Raphaelitism, for want of a better phrase, 
was reflected in the pupil’s work. It was the 
life of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
which was depicted in the paintings of Leys, with 
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long tabs in front and a straight skirt at the 
back; the favorite casaque is of changeable silk 
with large bouquets, or of foulard with branches, 
trimmed with knots of ribbon. A skirt of écru 
embroidered net, re-embroidered in relief with 
gilt or steel threads, or sometimes both metals 
blended, is used in the same way as the black 
lace skirt mentioned. The metallic net is also 
used to make a full plain skirt, undraped, and a 
high guimpe and sleeves, to which is added, to 
complete the toilette, a low bodice of colore: 
and a wide sash with long loops and ends. 
is a dress for a young woman, 

Red still continues in high favor, but its brill- 
ianey is oftener toned down by combinations of 
various kinds. Thus a red skirt is veiled with 
coarse-meshed écru net; ora red fabric is figured 





silk 


This 





in amber shades, and forms the upper part of a 
toilette over a lace skirt in black, white, or écru; 


a rendering of form fairly ascetic in its constraint | or perhaps the skirt is made of Florentine red 


and severity of line, a coloring sober even to the 
point of gloom, a purpose embracing the moral 
and intellectual as well as the artistic. 
Heliogabalus affords as complete a contrast as 
that between Sir Jolin Millais’s earlier and later 
manners of expression. 

An English reviewer has characteristically 
claimed for English art the credit of influencing 
Alma-Tadema to such gain in technique as the 
last twenty years have shown. ‘“ When he came 
his work showed the dryness of impasto and pov- 
It has been 
English love for quality and transparency of tint 
that has banished the leathery monotony of his 
work.” This may or may not be taken 
seriously, but the fact remains that the artist had 
gained honors at the hands of discerning judges 


earlier 


before he came to London in 1870. A medal at 


the Salon in 1864, a second-class medal at the 
Universal Exposition of 1867, were among his ear- 
lier honors, and in 1873 he was made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, a distinetion which was 
then not without significance. The first paint- 
ings which he exhibited in London were, “Un 
Amateur Romain” and “ Un Jongleur,” which at 
once awakened an animated discussion. “ The 
Picture Gallery,” “The Seulpture-Gallery,” “* Ave, 
Cesar,” “The Tepidarium,” “ Cleopatra,” “ Tar- 
quin the Proud,” and “ Phidias at the Parthe- 
non,” are among the pic tures ol the last eighteen 
years. Many of his paintings have become gener- 


ally familiar through the reproductions, Many 


| are owned in this country, more, probably, than 


of any other single representative of English art. 
In one gallery alone, that of Mr. W. T. Walters, 
of Baltimore, there are seven oil and water col- 
ors by Alma-Tadema, among them the “ Sappho,” 
pronounced by the London Academy to be the 
artist’s finest rendering of female beauty, and the 
dramatic painting of Claudius, agonized with ter- 
ror, receiving the mock homage of the Pretorian 
Guards. The artist is well represented in the 
Vanderbilt and other private galleries, and his 
pictures are now and then seen in the dealers’ 
One, a painting of a choral procession 
in spring, which has been recently exhibited, con- 
tains a study of Mrs. Alma-Tadema, who fre- 
quently sits to her husband. Alma-Tadema’s 
for refined and harmonious and 
grace of line has frequently expressed itself in 
Of this New York has exam- 
ples in the elaborate piano and magnificent chairs 
designed by the artist for the music-room in the 
house of Henry G. Marquand. 

Alma-Tadema was elected an A.R.A. in 1876, 
and a full Academician in 1879. He was a con- 
stant exhibitor at the Grosvenor Gallery until the 
trouble of last year, when his friends opened the 
He has received honors 
most every civilized country, and his medals, so- 


galleries. 


feeling color 


decorative design. 


new gallery. from al- 
ciety memberships, orders, and knighthoods num- 
ber ovet twenty. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CorresPonvdent.] 


1. | Y gebbaascar ig toilettes of verv simple and 


pretty stvles are made of limousine, which is 





broad stripes, of other 
and of 
The fa- 


ated irregularly, 


a striped woollen in fine on 


woollens significantly called railway,” 


the various invisible checks and plaids 
vorite stvle is that of a skirt pl 


partly in wide and partly in narrow pleats, with 
a tight-fitting corsage. Some 


a braided border or bands of galloon, which ex 


times the skirt bas 





tend up one side and form a kind of panel; a 


plain redingote is worn with such a skirt, open 
on the side of the panel; the sleeves are either 
plain coat sh ipe, or they are g ithered slightly to 


a wristband at the bottom; ipper part of the 


some kind of revers—Directoire 


has 


redingote 


over a vest of piqué or 


are also worn for mornings 
1 from the b 
long cloak, which is made 


ted to 





Vay to an 


of all ma- 


» useful 


invariably a 


terials and sui all oc 


asions, 


companies this tonette 


There 


lettes this summer than 


are fewer ely white and cream toi 


entit 


were worn last vear; by 





wav of compensation there is searcely I 
summer dress in which white or cream does not 
to 


istron, perhaps cat 


appear some extent, whether merely as a 
ht up on one hip, 


uppet part of a 





entire 


Many 


the russet red tints, 


whole skirt, an 





or ot lv a bodice e 


sea-sid 





more Ot 
stuffs ; 


wool skirt, with a polonaise 


are less 


torlettes 
] associated with whit nd cream 


others have 


an écru 


or redingote of navy blue or seal brown, with 
plastron, revers, and wristbands in the same colot 
s the skirt. One dark russet wool dress has tl 








skirt bordered with a deep band of cream wool, 


accessories of the 


Among dressy 


vith the plastron and othe 
corsage of the same cream wool 


watering-place toilettes for the casinos are black 


lace skirts, with a Louis XVI. casaque, which has | 


The | 


| change from Alma-Tadema’s earliest work to the 














| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


silk, with a figured design in old-rose shot with 
gold, and trimmed with ivory lace. In short, red 
has taken a very strong hold of popular favor, 
and there is an obvious determination to keep it, 
and consequently an effort to find new means of 
avoiding the crude and loud effects of the bald 
color, which Parisiennes never could bring them- 
selves to accept without subduing and veiling it. 
With almost all elaborate toilettes like those men- 
tioned the neck is cut down and 
turned back aroundit. Parasols are large, many 
entirely of lace, others trimmed with a profusion 
of lace. The favorite parasol is of éeru pongee. 
Unpretentious handles have merely a crook at 
the end. Handles of gray carnelian are consider- 
ed particularly elegant. 

As regards shoes, they are oftener than ever 
before made of the same color, and if practicable 


wide lace is 


of the same material, as the dress Jottines with 
patent-leather tip and English 
worn with demi-toilettes. For elaborate toilettes 
slippers with straps are worn, and the Medicis 
slipper with straps crossed on the instep 
made of the silk the dress, or else of 
patent leather or glazed kid. For promenades 
on the beach and excursions, in addition to cloth 
boots and those of natural-colored leather, there 
are deer-skin boots, very substantial, but at the 
same time yielding and comfortable. 

With woollens, and with foulards and other 
summer silks in colors which are not neutral, 
much light white woollen is used, made into 
draped plastrons, the front of skirts, plain or 
pleated, the cuffs of sleeves, and wide sashes with 
With toilettes of all kinds it must be 
borne in mind that the tournure is considerably 
diminished, being reduced now to a simple small 
cushion. Steel springs are almost entirely aban 
doned, and no doubt we shall see further import- 
ant changes in this regard next autumn, or rather 
next winter, Emmetine Raymonp 





laced shoes are 





; these 


are of 


long ends, 





“HE TOO TRICK.” 

WAS a mining superintendent in the employ 

of an English company, and was in charge of 
the Akankoo mines on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
at the time he came to me. These works, origi 
nally but a series of pits, rudely excavated and 
now long deserted by the natives who had sought 
the precious metal there, were located just twenty 
miles inland from the old Dutch coast town of 
Axim. The town, now become an English pos 
session, is situated immediately upon the extreme 
western limit of the Gulf of Guinea, about one 
hundred and seventy miles north of the equator. 
How I drifted out there is a long story unneces- 
sary to relate, and it will suffice to say that I 
seemed to have a rather mournful time of it in 
the struggle 
country of equatorial seasons, with the added dis 





for a comfortless existence in a 


advantages of a never absent malaria that fitted 


like Deianira’s shirt So, omitting these profitle ss 





detalis, it 





as just after dinner upon one of the 
many long afternoons of my exile there that I 
found myself the reluctant possessor of Humbug 
Sin; and with the story of my fortune (sic), how 
it came, end ired, and lapsed, these pages are alone 
concerned 

On this particular afternoon I had carried a 
camp chair to a little shadowed swell, perhaps a 
dozen yards away to the front of the supe 
and had taken up an indo 
ire there in the half-hearted hope that a hint 
of a vagrant breeze might find 


rin 


ho ise, ent 





pos 
me—might wander 
up from the ocean by way of the river valley, and 
the stagnant air me 
Moreover, I was but just recovering from my fifth 
attack Gold Coast 


inclined to trail out my 


salt for a moment about 


of fever, and was, therefore, 
far 


Graham, the com 


moments of ease as 


is conscience would allow. 


pany’s doctor, who shared the house with me, had 
taken up a gun and gone off in pursnit of a flock 
irrots that were keeping up a clatter in the 


of the forest behind 


of p 
edg In passing, I will re 
aff 


over that flat, reeking land all nature 





hat a Gold Coast forest is a genuine ir; 
in fact, all 
seems to run to vegetation. The 
tangle of that silent brush is of itself dis 
ir 
yards away from your path, while huntin 


dense, gladeless 








vw: and if vou happen to 





them without a guide, you 


pecting through 


have a compass and an ax 1 are an expert at 





finding and avoiding the 





en pitfalls in the 
way of old shafts or prospect holes that constant 


en the unwarv or uninitiated 


Graham being absent, but for the flitting, dis 
tant presence of my Krew boy cook at the back 
f the use, I was alone After I had been in 





the position desc 


d and in the condition of a 


lerer’s 


wal reverie gone a-wandering, both for 
some little time, I had occasion to fish mvself out 


em, in orde 


“You take he, sah?” he said, indicating by a 
gesture that the rascally little monkey under his 








r to make a befitting reply to the 
ion of a dignified native who had 


arm was intended to be transferred. “ 

He White man 

rie | to hab him, He too tric K; 
You take he, sah 2” 


slack man 
no savy ‘nough 

hab chain, an’ fit [ 
too much humbug 

Now I did not 

More than this, I no especial in 
the particular type of pestilential peskiness be 
fore me. But I could be influenced, and the na- 


tive who now proposed to resign his ownership 


IcK, sah, 


too 


require or desiré a monkev 


saw seduction 


over the miserable little fosterling of sin in my— 
er—prejudice, had the power to sway my natural 
He was the headman 
of the nearest village to the mines, and this meant 


inclinations materially, 
a good deal to me; for I must have miners and 
laborers, and must hire them, not singly and indi- 
vidually, but in squads, and from these headmen 


of the native towns. In addition, I had another 


reason for compliance Old Poisdam had sue- 
ceeded in extricating me from en odd sort of a 
difficulty—into which, by-the-wav, he had also 
plunged me—and my gratitude, being only two 


weeks old, was therefore a potent lever, 
The dilemma and rescue spoken of came about 
I prow 


in charge a consignment of forty barrels of South 


ired old 





in this fashion : m to take 
American mutton, and to exchange it for palm 
oil and gold-dust at the various towns along the 
river. Having furnished him with the basis of 
the exchange and the ry boats for pur 
poses of transportation, I saw him shove off and 
disappear, 
tion that I was pleased to the point of astonish 
ment at the libera of the returns made 
by him three days later. Even for E 
ton—for the South American article ts a difficult 
—I had been more th 
This was all very well until a 





[t is sufficient to say in the conne 


nature 


lish mut 





commodity in recom pensed. 
few day 
which time affairs took on quite another 


The 





lange transpired when a crowd ol boats 

















floating a freight of excited natives bent upon oil 
and dust or trout came hurrying up th er 

As it happene 1, old Potsdam was on t vorks 
at this time, and came upon the scene of disturb- 
ance without delay 

“Why.” hea is he stalke l erar nong 
the ugly-tempered blacks why black man come 
raise big palaver wid white man ?” 

In reply to this, there was a storm of angry re 
monstrance and ful 8 demonstration, out ol 
which nothing inte ble could be gleaned, until 
one tail young fellow succeeded in asserting his 
right of speech, to the exclusion of his disorderly 
companions k n I very shortly gathered 
the fact that he esteemed the whole affair of the 
mutton trade t i nirings ent ol every ruis 


of commercial dece 

“ Black man 
persisted old Pots 
tone that filled up and 


savvy to palaver wid white man,” 


and in 9 


munity, 





with pity ano 


re proach 





¢ kesman of the blacks, 
flourished o 
of mutton to which the hoofs vet adhered 


nation which is lent by a just cause and a deep 


while he is head a skinny shank 


—** but,” 


yelled, in that quality of confidence and indig 


wrong, “dis too tief palaver! Poke hab 
hawns like so Here he lifte i from the bottom 
of the boat a head of an old ram, upon which 
the immense brine-coa battered spirals stood 
prominently and grimly forth Poke hab hawns 
like so?” he again dema ed, while the foam 
gathered around his lips: “an’ bullock hab foot 
like dat?” he raved, as he made another wild 
flourish with the shank. “ White man savy heap, 


3 too 


black man heap fool, but d 
And so it was; for, 


tief humbug !’ 


is I now came to see it, my 


old rascal had parted with his casks as containing 
If pork 

sold them pork ; if 
inded diamond-backs 


1 have supplied either, or 


anything he found the market required. 
Was wanted, he unhesitating 
beef, beef If thev had den 


or macaroni, he 


both, from his boats. Nothing could have stopped 
him. Whitebait, boned turkev, saddle rocks, can 
vas-backs, South-Down, pickled horse, anything— 
anything under the sun. And vet the wretehed old 
fraud was not in the least disturbed by the awk 
ward manner in which ols miquitous transactions 


had rebounded i Situation and a state of affairs 











under which I had ea begun to feel lonesome 
and tired I was wl 1 and he 
start But not so with old P even 
contrived to see flattered | r attenti 

Through his att he seemed to sa I am 
waiting for you to fini t i. wi rroceed to 
show you that you suff @ fr in acute 
attack of bone-in-the-head I understand your 
objections, and f them wi/ You are a s irvy 
lot, and the whole of you touldn’t bait a bird 
trap. I will try ar ive you a lesson in com 


merce before I finish, when once 


to speak.” 








“White man no hab skin like so.” he began 
in all solemnity, w he pointed a finger at me 

Now what had to do with it, and whv he 
sho i l the ¢ t with such a magnif 
cent sweep, or li at all, I « not see He 
appeared to me to be getting muddy; moreover, 
1 determined that the event I ever found my 


self overstocked iin, I wo 











establish a floating branch house with him at the 
head Briefly, I thought he 8 groping Two 
minutes alt vard I saw tha s ver accent.was 
methodical craft, and acknowledged him supreme 


Yas, he 


man of the malcontents; 


} } | ' i ‘ i¢ 
hab de ski admitte the spokes- 


ind his wrath began to 


show signs of giving way as he did so Evi- 
dently he too was wondering where the Great 
Fetich, the o fool, Was going 

He no hab country long t me gone from d , 
isked Potsdam, slowly 

Yas, he « vy long time gor vas co 
ceded, somewhat anxiot 

*He no hab ship to ketch him e 

‘ Yas,” with distinct anxiety t 

“Tt no take ship six moon to ket jat cou 
try ?” 


“Yas,” meekly. 
“Den why he poke no hab hawns, an’ why be 
bullock no hab foot, like so ?”’ 








In other words, what do you know about the faraway home of 
the white stranger ? and what do you know of the relation of horns 
and hoofs as accidents of the white man’s cattle in that distant 
land? His skin, his habits, his achievements, and his native land 
ive unlike your own By what right, then, resting within your 
own limited knowledge, do you propose to restrict him to a horn 
less hog and to conventionality in bullock feet ? 

This was enough. About went the boats, and down the rive 


scurried the whole flock as fast as flashing paddles could dri 


their clumsy crafts along, leaving my unupsettable old liar 


whether he had convinced 





standing squarely on his feet 
them that they did not know bread-fruit from gourds when It 
came to a question of foreign commerce, or whether they abandoned 
him in despair because they considered him such an unspe ikable 
fool that it were folly to contest the 1 

wondered 
No, I didn’t give them back their oil, for they ate my mutton 
first, and then attempted to repudiate the transaction afterwat 
», because expediency and gratitude were both enlisted ‘ 


vatter with him, I have ofter 





Ashantee, I accepted the monkev, tied him by the neck to a post 
of the veranda, and resumed my seat and pipe This left the 
mor nothing else to do than to walk off, and a picture he made 


f it as he went Black, oily, and stately, the leading features of 


his dress were a sadly battered 
miner’s hat and a tired looking 
pair of sailor's trousers, beited 
on with a leather st ap, from 
vhich dangled a bayonet scab 
bard that bad evidentiy seen 
hard service up at the English 
irison at Sierra Leone Nev 


ertheless, notwithstanding this 


congruity of accoutremernt, he 
had «a stately seeming about 
im as he stalked away 

Sut the monkey? As large 
as a cat, legs like a spire 
tail like an ugly, wiggly strip of 
unrest, hair reddish and coarse, 
black, iniquitous face, eyes 
small, unsteady, and lit with sin 
take these and take my monkey 
There he sat, grinning and chat 
tering in a small, idle way, and 
looking like an illustration of 
crude unregeneration 

I fixed my eyes upon bim Ile 
returned the stare, Plainly we 
were about to become acquaint 
ed Presently I got tired of a 
sort of a thing that was fast 
growing to be a mutual gloat 
and looked away In a few 
minutes I was dozing, but very 
shortly awoke, and opened my 
eyes in time to see that little 
yoke fellow of rascality leave off 
tampering with the rolling hitch 
which I had used in knotting 
his cord to the post, in order to 
substitute theimild pretence of 
a flea hunt fordhis real purpose 
Of course I immediately went to 
sleep again. That is to say, I 
veiled my eyes with lowered lids 


~~ 


<n setts 
[nea 


- 


uid Jashes, and surreptitiously 
watched for a renewal of his at 
tehtions to that knot, Present 
ivy he ventured a furtive glance 
in my directian; then, as if sat 
istied with the result, he threw 
off his disguise, and resumed his 
original occupation Iwo min 
utes more and he was free I 
know it has the appearance of 

coming it strong’ to say that 
he had gotten the mastery over 
arolling hiteh, and I throw upon 
the facts of the case the respon 
sibilitv for the statement For 
certain it is that by lis own t 








flagging industry he had jige 
ed out a divorcement of tongue 
and buckle, line and line, and 
was at liberty 

But the first use to whieh he 
prt his enlarged estate was a 
mistake 

Now lying close by in a semi 
torpid condition was a nasty 
tempered butting machine, own 
ed by our Seoteh doctor This 
battering engine was an African 
ram that had black and white 
hair for a covering instead of 


wool, and that was liable to 





amuck at any moment 
doctor had aptly named his brute 
for a certain illustrious Gaelic 
chicken thief, a Graham whom 
history calls Donald Nan Ord 
And beautifully did the sheep 


assort with his name, for he was FREED FROM BONDAGE!—From tae Picture By CHEVILLIARD EXHIBITED IN THE P 


a veritable son of 
and though a pet, was esteem 


ed a hard wad With a brow made on t ’ ld of a sto 


nip, a front of solid bone, and a bad mot wav al t him. Dor 
ald was known to be a bit of a whang \ ! once got 
r-rocking Without giving the situation a moment's study—that 
sheep deserved consideration—my monkey grabbed up the end of 


his string, dropped stealthily from the floor of the veranda, ar 





went rging gently off over the ground toward the doctor's ram 





l lently going to “ monkey” a bit, I thought; also, I conjectured 
that he didn’t half know the fourth part of what he had to dea 


with I ventured this much even before I M 





extent to which the prank was to be carried 

If a monkey may be tied up, a nice monkey at that, why not 
this sodden, stupid creature ?’ 

But wait a bit. Which end of that cord are you going to use 


vou little crab? That theory, like vour string, has a right and a 
“ y end, and if you get hold of the wrong one, you are lost 
Exactly what are you going to tie that sheep to?” In 





I sat silently questioning and speculating while the misguide 
tie thiel hopped nearer and nearer Nan Ord Once alongside, he 
dropped the end of the cord over Donald’s upper hind | 


it out below, and set earnestly to work to make it fast Ho 








tle and silent he was as in and out, up and down, back and fort 


he pushed, pulled, twisted, and foul 





he make or utter until he had succeeded in accomplishing that 
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which, if it would not level up with any known knot, was yet a 
good tangle. This finished, with a shriek of delight which demon- 
strated that his wicked little heart was being destroyed with glee, 
the unwarned foundling of the forest made a dash for his original 
position Once there he proposed, I presume, to wind himself up 
in the fun afforded by the situation 

Yes, he had tied up Nan Ord, but already the quality of satis 
ction originally achieved had dwindled until it graded up rather 
badly. As we have seen, there was a mistake, and a pretty pre 
licament my nice monkey was in. Poor little Humbug Sin—I had 
ilready named him so—he found himself safely caught in the 
bight of trouble, and the glee snuffed out, just as the mirth went 





out of Graham the night he put his hand on a black ecobra’s coil 
Whang! went the taut line faa! pht! pht! blew Donald, as 
he sprang to his feet and stamped an angry inquiry 








A momentary glare on the part of the Hammerer, a quick dash, | 


i dodge, and a period of mutual contemplation filled the first half 


One, two, three, scoot! Then followed the most cheerful occa 
sion of my life Surely mortal man never beheld the like before 
Around and over, hither and yon, flew little Humbug, with the ram 


finishing a goo! second at every turn. It was mv monkey and 


| Graham's sheep, United States against Caledonia, ani a blue day 





for Unele Sam. Around they went, and back they came, Donald | 


¢ his best to score a hit, and taking his shots, “ quarter” o1 
‘straight away,” just as they came, and the monkey straining 


every fibre to keep up a system of vanishing targets. It was 
a tumbling match, a bull fight, a swift chariot race, and a fit 
apiece Sometimes the ten feet of cord would foul and shorten, 


so that for the moment it looked as if Donald was going to come 
aboard. Then it would reel off again, and the dance take up its 
furious measure once more. Now and then a brief cessation of 
hostilities would t ins} ire, which occasions both parties filled in 
with earnest inquiries as to the exact shape of the next evolution ; 
especially did little Humbug seem anxious to keep track of these 
little details. Perhaps he thought it vital for him to know in 
ime to get up some sort of makeshift counter that would last 
) around the ring and back again. Then, with a rush and a 
snort, a shriek and a wild leap, the two would go revolving and 
whirling about like chain-shot once more, one of them trying to 
slack the line, and the other to haul it taut. The Hammerer’s 
eyes got to blazing like head-lights, while the troubled victim of 
his own native smartness went yawing, heeling, and tumbling 
about like a spider fight. Plainly my side was getting the worst 





of it, but somehow I was given the grace to bear it. I seemed to 
have no end of courage, and I am glad it happened so, for just 


where we were then it had begun to look like “the saddest | 


time of ali the year, mother.” Evidently, if things held up as they 


were going, our name was mud. As I saw it, either that line had 
to part, the sheep to ravel out like a cast-off stocking, or else my 
monkey must take the alternative of getting rammed beyond re- 
cognition, or of flying into bits like hen feathers in a flurry by force 
of his own exertions. Kaa 

But just as things began to look darkest for us a something 
flashed by and whizzed into the house. It was our side. The 
tie had failed, and we were free. 

No, it isn’t every bit of string that will do to tie to every sheep 
you find lying around. In some cases you might as well hitch up 
to a pestilence and be done with it 

Now after this blunder in the matter of a hitch, the confusion 
of hitchor and hitchee, and the consequent unwholesome aspects 
of things generally, it would seem that my monkey would piek him 
out a good place in which to sit down and square up experiences ; 
that he would graduate his progress toward experiments involving 
string or anything else. I thought so, but I was ignorant. J 
went to a window, drew the print curtains slightly apart, and be- 
came wiser, for there was my unterrified, unrepentant little beast 
pottering about the room just as industriously and as blithely as if 
he had not but just narrowly escaped being butted out as flat asa 
gun wad by a sheep. The room was Graham’s, and was used as 
a combined medicine shop, 
study, and bird stuffery. Truly 
a bad place for such an occu- 
pant, but I was disposed to take 
the risk on my property. 

Over the breakfast-table in 
the morning Graham and I had 
exchanged a number of little 
amenities that now served to 
cheer me to the venture. He 
said to me that America was 
not historically great, and could 
never be so. To clinch this, he 
asserted that Americans place 
no value upon greatness, 
“Mark,” said he, “by way of 
contrast, the hundreds and 
thousands of tributes in bronze 
and marble that England erects 
in grateful prodigality to her 
dead heroes,’ 

Then when T asked for the 
exact page of the guide-books 
pointing out those erected to 
Cornwallis and Pakenham, he 
seemed vexed, and grew un- 
complimentary, In fact, some 
of his language was not up to 
even a moderate standard of 
acoustical respectability. 

For this reason I was dis- 
posed to chance my property in 
there. Perhaps, too, 1 was be- 
ginning to realize that the Ash- 
antee was more than half right 
when he said, “he too trick.” 
At all events, I let him proceed 

After hopping about the 
room on his hind legs for atime, 
he seemed satisfied with the 
preliminaries, and jabbered 
some to himself ina small, con- 
tented fashion. Then, with a 
squeak, he jumped and grabbed 
a small stuffed fish from the 
beak of a taxidermized pelican, 
and sat down on the floor to 
examine into details of con 
struction. This latter action 
included analysis ; analysis, dis- 
section; and dissection placed 
synthesis among those things 
which cannot be done. His 
next exercise brought the peli 
can to the floor, and along with 
it two parrots. Then he shiv- 
ered a four-ounce jar of quinine, 
and scattered its contents, 
along with the shattered glass 
over the floor and among the 
feathers of the overturned. A 
cobra gave him some little alarm 
at first, but not for long. Hk 
soon grasped matters as they 
stood ; this done, he stuffed the 
cotton obtained from the fish 
into the mouth of the spuriots 
reptile, and then gave it a haul 
and a snatch that retired it into 
a corner of the room. Climb- 
ing up a curtain afforded 10 
end of fun until the fastening 
gave away, then he was at some 
little trouble over the fall and 
the struggle to unwind and 
back out. Next he wound his 
playful tail among a group of 
the grouse family that were 
mounted on a single board, and 
proceeded to “scuff” around 
the room with this in tow. This 
kittenish operation overturned 
id smashed a flask of ammonia, which mishap rendered the rooim 
uninhabitable So he left and went into the hall before the aqua 
fortis was reached He seemed to regret the occurrence keenly, 
but he had to go. Even a brass monkey would have been evicte d. 
Out in the hall an umbrella and two hats fell on him, so he re- 
treated Into a corner, 


ARIS SALON OF 1888. 





Now in that correr stood an eighteen-gauge, twenty-two-inch 
single gun, a diminutive affair that Graham used in the interest 
of humming-bird taxidermy. This little benickeled machine 
caught his eye at once, and he immediately began to tinker. Next 
he twisted a loop of his tail through the trigger guard, and pulied 
the gun to the floor. Having safely accomplished this, he pro 
ceeded to didn’t-know-it-was-loaded down the rough planking of 
the hall floor, The rear wall reached, he started to skitter back 
again, with the gun bobbing gayly about in his wake. On his way 
he swung corners with a table, balanced to a chair, and— ; 

Yes, “he too trick, too much profane humbug.” Poor little 
fellow! We buried him on the following morning, and a few days 


t 


later I put up his head-board. It ran: 

“Poor Litre Humsve Six 

Acquired November 11, 1886. 
Lost on the same Day. 


He was too Trick Sor Earth.” 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 








Mra. Winstow's Soornina Syrur for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 2 cents a bottle.—{Adv.} 

? 
PREVENT DISEASE OF THE TEETH. 

Tur Prophylactic Tooth Brush, Adult's, Youth's, 
and Child's sizes. Full Directions with each Brush.— 

Adv.) 

Bornerr’s Coooarne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world It kilis dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion, and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair.—[ Ad.) 





ExTrRaors 
rreat atrength.-{Ad.] 


Tur superiority of Bernert’s Fravonine 
consists in their perfect pority and g 





ADVEHNRPISH MEN'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaktast COC0a. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Ron from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore 











far more economi- 
cal, costing leas than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & (0,, Dorchester, Mass. 
BA R B ve] - R’S 
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IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, | 


OK OTHER FANCY W eK 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 


the Country. 


). GUMBIK 
ICYCLES - 
me FT RICYCLES 
\cTANDEMS 


aly 
cues: HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 


‘© —=* Pope Mra.Co. 
}) \) 79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
BRANCH 
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—— t 291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO 
Is made from Sarsaparilla, L er Man Hess, 
Juniper, » t A wv health 
as well as y \ 2 keeping the 
St wh, na healthy ndition. 
The mate es tomake fi illons, 
Q5« By mckages 81, prepaid. 
Pu ) ° ‘p Botanio Devor, 245 
Washingtow St., BOSTON 

Gro. W. Swert, M.D., Prop 


IT BEATS THEM ALL 


Large Profits. 5 er ee FREE. 


| 

ow-SHs am | Ho: 
pastel) 
mz. 





2! 4. le 
aMosauro | | Barn 


ATTACHMENT! 


W AGENTS Wanted Immediately 
Address ALLEN SHERWOOD, SYRACUSE, N. 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old T is still a-flying, 
1 this same flower that bl ooms to-day, 


me 


To-morrow may be dying 
In order to supply a demand from people who gather 
wh roses we have prepared a mixture of fine 
perfumes at vd spices identical with that used in mak- 
ebrated 
“WILD ROSE” POT- POURRI. 
This fs put p in neat packages, each ¢ 
€ gt tig with a quart : oom eaves, Price 500 


OWEN, MOORE, & CO., 


PORTLAND, M AINE. 


You can lve at home and make more money at work for us | 
nh then at anything else in the world. Either sex . all ages. Cost- 


ly outfit FREER. Terms PRES. Address, TkUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 





| the 





| 


| 
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POWDERS. 


ALUM BAKING 


Tue result of a trial just concluded at Canton, 


N. Y., before Judge Kellogg, will have a salutary 


effect in checking the sale of one class of adul 
terated food. Two men, named Moon and 
Akerill, were arrested for selling adulterated 


baking powder in violation of the State Food 
Act. 


selling baking powders that were inferior, 


The indictment was for both 
adul- 


and injurious to health by reason of 


Adulteration 


terated, 


from for selling them 


being made alum, and 

under pretence that” they were a wholesome 
cream -of-tartar baking powder. A stubborn 
defence was made, the claim being set up that 


baking 


that 


powders were not articles of food, and 


the powder the defendants were selling, 


which was known as Gillett’s, was a standard 
article of trade, and that alum baking powders 
like 


inferior to it, Davis’s and others, were being 


sold by other dealers in the same town without 


complaint. The Court held that baking powders 
articles of food within the meaning of the 
the found 
the The case has attracted 
the first 
Food Adulteration 


were 
and the defendants guilty 
all 
attention 


State 


law, jury 


upon charges. 


much from being brought 
Act against 
The 
of the trial is to class such baking powders 
of food 
There are 


powders put up in cans, 


under the 


dealers in alum baking powders. result 


as adulterated articles and to make 


their sale illegal. many alum baking 


under some name 


sold in bulk, the sale 


of all of which cautious dealers will probably be 


or 


brand, in addition to those 


unwilling to continue, 


L'N “OAW WI9 AVIAN 


‘290.138 UPT 9M FC 





THE SKELETON BANG (Patented Nov. 


15, 1887), 


the yvreatest comfort of the age, elegant, natural, and 
durable, for sale at this establishment only, from $3 
upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted 


The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5 upward; not 
our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY, 
finest and largest assortment in the country, 
prices below those of any other house. 


at 
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INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
“cured by +: 


Curicu RA 
Remedies. 


ae CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Curiouna Remxpies are 
infallible. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curiouna 
Rersoivent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 


every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples | 
| russet leather. 


to scrofula 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; 
Rrsoivent, $1. Prepaid by the Porrer DrvuG anv 
Curmtioat Co., Bosron, Mass. 
Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and 
beautified by Curioura Soap. 


sa 
Zz 


@ 


ESTABLISHED (801. 


BARRY'S 
TRICOPHEROU 


“na 
“6a 
Kupney Parnas, Backache, and Weakness cured 


by Curiovra Anti-Pain Praster, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 





FOR THE HAIR. 


The oldest and the Best in the World. Will 


| be famous as long as fine Hair is an object of 


| desire 


Hair cutting and curling by best French artists. Sham- | 
pooing, hair dyeing on the premises,any desirable shade. | 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
RESSING 


FOR — 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 


None Genuine without Paria Medal 
on every Bottle. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 

For elegance of style it nas 

1. Warranted to in- 





of pressure, and cat- 


get displaced while in 







ca) ) 





wear, like other folding bus- 
tles. Be sure that “Improved Te 
Lotta” is stamped on each Bustle. li} ~~ viaw) 





not sold by your dealers we will send, 
i S-apring for 50c.,or 7-spring 
Columbia Rubber Co.,Sole Mfrs., Boston, 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 

It holds like a vise. It mends eve rything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


postp'd, ¢ 


for 63¢ 


Mass. 


vottle, 25 cents with 
Sold Everywhere. 


2-ounce | brush. 


ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, heaton, Ont., Canada, 


Has few ala and no super meriea. 
Highest Culture, Art, Mus sic » L iter: ture, 
Elocution. ( limate exceptionally healthy. Cost 


For ne ular, address 


. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 


moderate, 








to man and woman. Apply it daily, and 
a splendid head of Hair will be the certain and 
permanent result, 


T. FELIX GOURAUD’'S ORIENTAL 


R. 
D* CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, | 







Removes Tan, 














=a = Pimples, Freckles 
Ne az Moth Patches, Rach, and Skit die- 
memes & enses,and every blemish on beauty 
=: 2 a= and defies detection. It has stood 
mls 52 « spec baci and is so harm 
meee } 
jess we taste it to be 
» 2 
eS Feq SS 1 
mews 10 
= 9° 
fi * — on counterfeit of similar 
Ss? me. Dr. L. A. Say 
Zz parr 
= er said toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient); 
“ As you ladies will 
use them mmend 


ns.”’ For sal all 
Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the 
, Canadas, and 











FE RD. T. HOPKINS ames tor, 48 Bond § St., g 
MZ. 
SAFE Surplus, $355,016 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 
interest. $7,056.500 of 
5 
lool have been returned 
to Investors with- 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on band for saie— 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, 8300 and up- 
ward, Full information regarding our various securi- 
J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
ing had placed in his hands by yyy India 
—_ the a be a simple vegetable 
ION, BRONC CHITIS Ss, ASTH. 
MA, CATA ARSE. = and all Sok Sent and Lung Affec- 


running 
through. to 3 to main office, 37 Great Jones St., 
Capital, $750,000 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
interest and principal 
out delay or the loss of a doilar. Real Estate 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up. 
ties furnished by 

New York Mang’ t, WENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 
An old physician, retired wastion, hav. 
for the speedy rmanent cu: f 
CONSU HiT a TH. 


tions. also a positive and radical cure for NER VOUS 
DEBILITY ledell Warvece 
Oomplaints,af- ter having test- 
its won- dertul cura- 
tive powers 7 a nds ad 
cases, has EET an his duty t 


make it known to his suffering fellow: to his suffering fe “y Actuated by 
this motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it. this 
recipe, in German, mch or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using, ond by mail by 
res) with stamp, naming this pa 
®. 4. NUYES, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N »¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


PEERLESS DYES 











Are the BEST. 
SOLD BY Drvacists. 








RIDLEYS’, 


Grand Street, New York. 


SHOES. 


Canvas, Seaside, and Country Shoes. 


Ladies’ canvas button and laced Shoes, trimmed with 


, sizes 24g to 7, widths B, C, and D, at 
$1.40 a pair, in nine colors. 





Ladies’ gold-colored canvas, button and lace shoes, 
trimmed brown, at $1.50 a pair. 

Ladies’ Brown and Tan-Colored Canvas Button and 
Lace Shoes, trimmed black or wine-color leather, $1.50 
a pair; all sizes. 

Misses’ Canvas Shoes, with heels or spring heels, in 
sizes 11 to 2, widths C and D, in all styles and combina- 
tions, at $1, $1.15, and $1.25 a pair. Children’s at $1 a 
pair. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St.; 


56, 58, 60 1'O 70 ALLEN ST.; 
59, 61, 63, 65 ORCHARD ST.,N 


MEDICAL CLASSICS, 


JUNE ISSUE. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


How Best to Keep our Dogs in 
Health. 


By Gorvon Sranies, M.D., 


The Doctor in the Kitchen. 


Wherein is discussed Summer Diet and How to 
Keep Cool. By Feupinanp Sexcer, M.D 


Cosmetics for Removal of Sun-Burn 
and Freckles, 
Summer Resorts. 

The Dangers that Beset a Sojourn at the average 

Summer Hotel and Farm-House, and the Rules to 


observe in Selecting a Healthful Resort for the 
Summer. By Professor Joun MaoMctuen, A.M. 


How to Cool a Cellar, 
Keeping Cool in India, 
A Word About Summer Resorts. 


(Editorial.) 


Fraud in Drugs. 


(Editorial.) 
Infants’ Food. 
Mushrooms. 


Their Nutritive Value; How to Tell the Poisonous 
from the Edible; How to Cook Them, 


Summer Drinks, 
Their Value and How to Make Them. 


Ivy-Poisoning, and What to Do. 
Mesmerism in Paris, 
Insect Pests. 

Wherein is Told How to be 


Guats, Flies, &c. 


Salads. 


Their Food Value 


» we 


R.N. 


Free of Mosquitoes, 


and How to Make Them. 


Dangers Attending the Treatment 
of Obesity. 


| Diet in Corpulency. 


The Diseases of the Bible. 


By “ED... LD. 
London. 


Faith Cure. 


Sin Rispon Bennett, 


F.RS., 


| The Danger of Water-Filters, 








Miscellany. 
Asses who Read Zola; 
** Yourself :” 
Hot Day?; 


A Cure for Dam 
Does Etiquette Demand a Vest on a 
The Perils of Damp Beds; Sour Milk 
and Buttermilk for Invalids and Infants; A Handy 
and Effective Method of Treating Poisoning; 
Crooked Beer; Wine and Longevity; Doctor's 
Fees ; How to Tie One's Tongue into Knots; Ar- 
ticles of Food that are Laxative; Articles of Food 
that Reduce Weight; Articles of Food that In- 
crease Weight; A Perfect Cup of Coffee; A Good 
and Cheap Disinfectant; Disinfection of Dwell- 
ings; Disease in Pillows and Bolsters; To Test 
Nutmegs; To Prevent a Felon; The Value of 
Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic ; Hygeia Water; &c., 
&c., &e. 


» Cellars; 





Copies mailed anywhere on receipt of Ten 
Cents. Address 
MEDICAL CLASSICS, 


38 Murray Street, New 


CURE. DEAF 


Comfortable, invisi = Illustrated book & proofs, 
or call on F, HISCOX, §53 Broadway, N.Y. 


SHOPPIN 


ood taste, &c., 
Acdress 





York. 


by Peck’s Par. Iuprovep 

Cusmionep Ear Deus, 

Whi a NEE distinc <n 
Add 


M4 = ibeom 


In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
withont charge. Circular references. 
A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS 
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DRESS GOODS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO. 
direct attention to the fol- 
lowing inducements in fine 
Dress Goods, suitable for 
the present season: 
Threelines of light-weight 
Suitings,all wool,in Stripes, 
Checks, and Mixtures, cor- 
rect styles and colorings, at 
50c., G5c., and 75c. per vard. 
Two lines of printed India 
Silk and Bengaline, very de- 
rable patterns, 75c. per vd. 
A miscellaneous assort- 
ment of Rich Silk Canvas 
and Velvet Grenadine, in 
colors, at 50 cents, 75 cents 
to $1.50 per yard. 


Mail Orders carefully 
executed. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and llth St., N. Y. 


DRY GOODS "#0" NeW sou 


mat orem” ™* LOWEST PRICES. 


Special prices in all departments now opened. 
Choice Sateens, Ginghams, Challies, Lawn, &c. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

The famous ** Rock Dye °° Black Stockings are 
the best made. New price-list, just issued, of these 
reliable Stockings mailed on application 

N. B.—To avoid delay, note the address, 


Le Boutillier pairs 
Brothers, 


‘HEALTHY 


4p CHILDREN 


WEAR THE 
GY tine 







4 sure your corset is 
=| stamped ** G OOD SENSE.” Take 
Ano other. Send for descriptive circular, 


sroadway, NEW 






341 Fb 
MARSHA ALT. Rong D& 0., € hr: (AGO, 
ALE WESTERN AGEN 
WRINELES,BLACE-BEADS, 
Pimples, F reckle Ws ittings 
Molesand Supe rfluous Hair 
permanently removed. 
Flesh increased or reduced. 
Complexions beautified Theo 
Form developed. Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Interest- 
ing Book and testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 
Satis faction guaranteed, 
“ We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—GODEY’s Lapy’s Book 
MME. VELARO, 
414 West 47th Street, Now York City. 


Correspondence conjidential. Mention this paper. 





RECOMMENDED RY EMINENT PHYSICIANS | 


ACONCES ExtRAcT oF | 
“MALT KHOPS 


J~ FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGCISTS 





DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 

A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
leas to the skin and free from poisonous 
drugs; specially prepared for ladies’ use; 
highly perfumed ; never fails to permanent 


rice, 





f you cannot get it at your druggist we 
ARMS. 71 Park Place, w VY ork. 


in 10 form of a sealed letter 
will send it by mail on receipt of price. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


FACE, 1.00 per packet. Sold by Druggists 
WILLIAMSON —— Ow 
Mime. Janam s Spe- 





cific is the infailing 
re emedy for rer perma 
nent inne 





; ae 





urements 
body, withont 
Skin, which neither tor 
electricity nor ar ny of the ad- 
* vertised poison 
accomplish. Address Mme. Juiian, 48 E.2 


ARLOW’S INDICO 
It< merits as a WASH BLUE have been fally tested 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale 


injuring a 
urons 

















THOMSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


Glove-Fitting 
CORSETS 


HAVE NEVER 
BEEN EQUAL 
TO PRESENT 
MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 


A PERFECT FIT 





GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS. 


Short, Medium, and 
Extra Long. 
TWELVE GRADES. 
\ Highest Awards Granted, 


SPPIORS 
THE —, py AND ¢ HEAPEST 
R QUALITY 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 








Keep your shoes looking 
clean, new, and natural. 
Raven Gloss will do it. It contains oi] and may be 
applied every day, if desired, without the slightest 
injury to the leather. Is economical and the best. 
Allow no substituting. For sale everywhere. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., 71 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. 


LADIES! 





S’ROCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS,PIESanvoCAKES. 
Recommended by best Housekeepers. In pound and 


half-pound packages. Ask your Groe —- at, 
trial sample free on requ 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


LADIES ! CURL, of Frizz 
IMPROVED [I a’ 
oa. Hair Curier, 


hs and avoid ey Pe of Burning or Soiling 
the 








Hair or a Money 
a refunded its ot satisfac story 
CURLER FOR SAL BY DEALERS. 


Sample, (Rat, Postpaid, 
HEATER ACENTS sry Creat 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Marke HICAGO, 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 





The plates of Harper's Weekly par the War 


| having been destroyed, 


Is the only means of obtaining 


ly remove the hair; put up in plain packets | 


BLUE. 


Ask him for it. } 
.S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 283 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 





HARPER'S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, #16: in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22: full 
Morocco, elegant, $35 To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for L- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation._-Boston Ad- 


vertiser, 


NOTICE,—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St - Louis, PI lelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
was ( ty, St Panl, Mit 1 ineapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, 
terms to first-class men. In 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


BONNETS AND HATS 


M — TO ORDER. 
Speci il at ven to out-of-town Orders. Send 
for HOW TO OR DE hk.’ Mailed free on applica- 


tion. E. VAN VORST & Cco., 
No. 43 West Twenty-Eighth Street, New York. 





“PARTED BANG” 


| = Made of natural CURLY Hair. 
| guarn “becoming” to 1 

) who wear their hair a4, ‘$6 
up, according to size and color. 





E. Burnham. 71 £tate-st ‘Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 





PEERLESS DYES 2i3s1s.252% 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Liberal | 
many parts of the coun- | 














The Standard Plasters of the Wor 





Package 


Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious 
world. TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or 
request them to get it for you; or send 25 c¢ 
free of expense. 

A beautiful picture story book for children, 
will be mailed free to any one sending their ad 





The Remington Tipewriter furnishes ple asant and p 
See article in ** Harper's Bazar,’’ May 2%. 


Nv; 


“yan ta 7H. 
cy ae ali \" 
to f 





Nove.-Our unqualified challenge for atest of all Writing 

wrt KOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
ington, D. ©.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ul; St. L 
St. Paal, | itinn. 3; Kansas City, Mo. 3; Denve may he la 
A PERFECT SOAP. 
Most valuable toilet luxury 
ever produced. Exceeding 





mt C. 
the m’ fr for Tiust'd Price-L sts | 


— | 





ly beneficial in its effects 
the skin, and gives a 
4 Beautiful Complexion. 
f If yourdruggist does noi keep 
it send 6c. for sample cake. | 


A. H. COBB, Boston, Mass. 


BETWEEN 
Lonisviile, In- 
icinnati,and all 
Florida and 
South. 








TAKE THE 
Chicago and 
dianapolis,Cin- 
winte re 











Send seme for Tourists’ Gnide. 
| KE. O. McCormick, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


idress)5 CHARLES E 


a 


Mac a 
327 Broadway, 


ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS PLASTERS, 


ld, | are > Used and. Preferred by All. 


HIRES? IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


25 Cents 
and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 
Grocer for it If they should not have it, 

l package 


nts, and we will send you by mail, 


“ Happy Hours mn FAtry LAND,” 


HIRES, Philadeiphia 


entitled 


nen in all parts of the world. 


Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter 


es remains unaccepted. Send for copy if interested 

.3; Boston, Mass. ; Philadelphia, Pa.; Wash- 
=° uo. ; Indianapolis, ‘Ind. ; Minneapolis, Minn. 
yndon, Engisad. 


ED ORAD RESSSHIELDS 
= ARE THE BEST INTHE woORLD 


AHBRI NEMA N N&CO, BALTIMORE mo} SAMPLE P PAIR 30€ 


LADY AGETS can secure 


permament 
employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 
po: Sample cutfit free, 
Address Cincinnai* Suspender 
Co. ,11 E. Ninth St.,Cincinnati,O, 


| ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 
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FATHER (indulging in a rosy day-dream 
COLLEGE NOW? I SUPPOSE HE IS WORKING 
TOUR OF THE NINE 1 AM SURE THEY WILL 
CIALLY IF GEORGE 18S ALLOWED TO PITCH 
OLD AGE TO SEE THAT BOY PITCHER ON 
STAND THIS UNCERTAINTY. ILL GO DOWN 
TING ON.” 

, 7h ald bh A 
FACETIA. 
SOME PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS 
“ Srienoe is golden,” which may account for t be- 


lief of many that silence at times indicates guilt. 

Because writing indicates character is no reason for 
believing that he who writes illegibly jeep to 
be read 


Is 100 ¢ 


If every man minded his own business the millen 





nium would soon be here, but it would be a very stu- 
pid millennium 

A sage who lived before our day remarked that 
“Speech is silver Conld he overhear the small-talk 


ot society to-day hie remark would 
snd his immortal saying w 


nickel, and a very poor qua 


been moditic 
id have 
ty of nickel at that 


** Speect 
| i 


It is not antil indigestion comes over us that we lose 
the idea of boyhood that p 


pie Llivee Lines a day 


fect happiness is mince- 


Sundry murmurs from political agitators would seem 
to show that the public may 
taught that while poverty is ne 
necessarily signify depravity. 


some day have to be 


rcrime, Wealth does not 


the lhe 


Ich she tne 


antiful hic 


cates how much 


vlowers, wrote Goethe, are 
glyphics of Nature, with w 
So that in w 


ro- 


whe loves: us nter, when a rose-bud is 


worth $ and the odor of omes at $3 a half- 
dozen, we must be very dear to Nature. 


violets ¢ 


FT.RICHARDS | 


CELEBRATING 


IT WOULD BE 


ANOTHER IDOL 


“T WONDER WHAT GEORGE IS DOING AT 
VERY HARD PREPARING FOR THE SUMMER 
GET THE CHAMPIONSHIP THIS YVEAR, ESPE 


THE CROWNING JOY OF MY 





THE UNIVERSITY NINE By Jove! I CANT 
TO COLLEGE AND SEE HOW HE 
When a poet receives his lines back from the editor, 


mpered by the 
his friends have been spared by 
their not appearing in print. 


rejection should be te 
thought of the sorrow 


his grief at their 


Those who compare the habits of the animal king- 
dom with those of the human race are apt to find that 
hamanity pertains less to man than to any other kind, 


This would be fuuny if it were not sad 





It requires push to succeed in busir «, whether it 
be running a newspaper, keeping a country store, or 


wheeling a baby-carriage. 


Many modern aristocrats are not so remarkable for 
their ancestry as for their bad manners 


Men used to be jne 
man is judged by the size of the 


Now a 


unt he keeps 


ged by their company 
bank acc 
It is well to bea lover of books, but many biblio- 
maniacs spend so much of their time in buying, that 
they have no read their 
tions. Perhaps this is why they 
Joun Kenpriok Banos 


leisure to literary acquisi- 


are called biblioma- 


nines, 
A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE, 
“And you may 
please,” said the 
“Hi, Jimmie! 
straw for Mrs. Byrnes 
‘No, James,” cried Mrs. B 
straw, but two boxes of berries 


two boxes of strawberrics, 
keeper. 
butcher; 


give me 
young house- 


said the “two boxes of 





“not two boxes of 


THE FOURTH—A GOOD JOKE 


SHATTERED . 

YOU DOING”? 
GEORGE 
FATHER 
GEORGE, 
FATHER 
GEORGE. 


“ STUDYING, 
“STUDYING! 
“Fea: 


FATHER.” 


“TM NOT ON THE 


FATHER (suddenly entering George's room at college). 





VOLUME XXI., NO, 





‘WHY, MY SON, WHAT Is THIS I FIND 


EXAMINATIONS ARE COMING ON,” 
‘““AND WHAT ABOUT THE NINE?” 
NINE ANY MORE.” 


FATHER. “ NoT—NOT—ON-—THE NINE! OH, THIS IS DREADFUL; MISERABLE BOY! You 
WILL BRING DOWN MY GRAY HAIRS IN SORROW TO THE GRAVE. FAREWELL! NEVER 
WILL [| LOOK UPON YOUR FACE AGAIN TILL YOU HAVE WON BACK THE PKOUD NAME 


WHICH YOU HAVE LOST.” 








WHY HE WAS SAD 
Baones. “Ah, Witticus, good-morning! You are 
looking blue; what's wrong ?” 
Wirrious. “* Nothing very wrong. I made a hun- 


dred and fifty dollars writing paragraphs last week.” 
Baones. ** Well, 1 wouldn't be blue about that. Did 
you ever make as much as that before 2?” 
Wirriovs. ** No; but it makes me feel es if I were 
overworking myself. [T ought, by rights, to be tired; 
but I'm not, and I'm afraid something's wrong.” 





a 


Yes, Henrietta, a verse in tripping measure should 
be written with a stub pen, 
ES. eee 
FRIENDLY CRITICISM 
Tracrpran. “I was great as Hamlet last night, Wit- 
ticns. You should have seen me. The audience was 
fairly carried away.” 
Wrrreve. “ Oh, | was there, Ranter—I was there 
I was carried away myself at the end of the first act 
in an ambulance.” 
en 


ted pepper is appropriately called the summer sea- 
son, because it is the hottest of them all. 
ae ee 
SHE ACQUIESCED. 
“Oh, do not let the word be nay,” 
The lover cried, in woe 
* All right, John Henry,” she replied ; 
“It sha'n’t be nay, but no.” 


ON OLD JANUARY. 


[Exit father shaken with agony. 


A POSER. 
yentlemen of the jury,” said the prisoners conn- 
my client is on trial for a heinous murder, ag- 
gravated by the crime of arson, and alleged to have 
been caused by a quarrel with the victim over the 
booty the two had secured from a robbery of an orphan 
asylum. I have but to call your attention to the fact 
that the constitution gives my client a right to trial by 
a jury of his peers. If you decide that the prisoner is 
guilty, I shall move to have the Grand Jnry take coy- 
nizance of your self-confessed criminality. 1 think, 
gentlemen of the jury, that in justice to yourselves, 
your wives, and your children, you should decide that 

the prisoner shali be acquitted.” 
It was not surprising that after this pathetic appeal 
the jury returned the verdict that, “* We find our bro- 
ther not guilty.” 


6 ( 
ge] 





saimsinenshiniilpitlnaetise 
IN ARDEN: A LAMENT. 
(As You Like It, Act I1., Scene 4.) 
Now comes July, to shrivel into hay 
The lush long meadow-grass, so lately green; 
And IT must pack my trunk and haste away; 
I dare not after this in town be seen. ~ 





For Fashion's fixed decree full well 1 know 
That “ Nobody at all is now in town”— 
And I, however loath, at once must go, 


Or I shall be “*a nobody” set down. 


I'm very much more comfortable here; 

But mine is not the taste that 1 must plea 
I sacrifice my wishes every year, 

My wooden fetich Fashion to appease. 


The gayety of Newport—dear delight !— 
Or Narragansett is beyond my means; 
So very impecunious a wight 
As I must be content with humbler scenvs. 


And that is why so bitterly I grieve, 
Aud inwardly admit myself a fool, 

My well-appointed city home to leave 
Where I am always sure of keeping cool, 


To be a “summer boarder” at a farm, 

Where, in the room my humble means command, 
If I in dressing chance to lift my arm, 

The plaster of the ceiling barks my hand: 


Where, pushed away beneath the sloping wall 
(Or roof, or whatsoever they may call ’t), 
The bed to which I am obliged to crawl 
At night reminds me strongly of a vault, 


Until I am within it; then it feels 
More like an oven where I'm put to bake. 
And mice’s scampering and battle squeals 
And rasping crickets keep me wide-awake. 


And if I fall into a doze, the dream 

That's almost sure to haunt my fevered head 
Is that I have become a mountain stream, 

So stony and #0 uarrow is my bed. 


The fell mosquito mocks me with his song, 
Foretelling bites I'm helpless to avert; 

The humming beetles, black and big and strong, 
Annoy me much—for that their nippers hurt. 


And when, as dawn approaches, I begin 
To close at last my weary wakeful eyes, 
From feathered barn-yard fiends an awful din 
To greet the sun will suddenly arise. 


Discomfort quite as bad as these by day 
I shall be called upon, I know, to bear. 
But nimporte! This J am prepared to pay 
For Fashion, so-called rest, and country air. 
Presoott Surnmon, 
cnlincipiiallpennaientny 
It is only the man of suicidal tendencies who can af- 
ford to be familiar with a mule. 


a 
BELONGS TO THE OLD SCHOOL. 


Miss Penerorr (of Boston, who is visiting her unele 
James in Vermont). “For the past month, unele, I 
have been taking a course of Tolstoi; 1 found it so 
strengthening.” 

Unour James. ““Hnh! Tell yer aunt to give ye a 
dose o’ pennyrayal tea afore goin’ to bed, Penelopy 





Ding these new-fangled remidies !” 
ccmnnanlitimntet 


A dollar in the future is twice as big as one jn the 
present 








